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By 


SOME EDUCATIONAL FRONTIERS’ Piibesdigg irate 


PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


THoucu the edueation of youth is an ancient enter- pendence, emphasized in earlier periods, are still goals 
prise, it is not static; though universities are the most of teaching, they are thought of now, more than for- 
stable of human institutions surviving all others merly, in terms of their realistie and functional uses. 
through the vicissitudes of history, they are changing Knowledge for its own sake is not as popular a phrase 
constantly, at some periods more rapidly than at as it used to-be. The educational values of the prac- 
others, but always changing. The present is a time tical courses found in the voeational eurriculum have 
of great ferment; not since the renaissance perhaps een weighed and found wanting. The idea of rele- 
has it been greater. The totalitarians have demon-  yqyee, the middle ground between these two extremes, 
strated the possibility and power of education. The § ;, currently the dominant note in higher education. 
shock of two World Wars in a generation has im- What kind of edueation will mect the needs of society? 
pressed upon us the need of directing it toward use- — porhans this question arises directly from observing 
ful purposes. The impact of those two lessons has ie evil wedtiie alt tnilk-edamation tees tao 


stin ate *}des rs st] j ire e by ; r 7 . , 
stimulated widespread questioning of the entire edu indirectly from the doubts and fears about the future 


eational process and program. The result is that facul- of our society in the atomie age. Whatever its souree, 


ies and adminstrations have sily engaged since Sone 5 

~ ane apictontions nbis meen busily eng aged “ it 1s clearly the major question of our time in educa- 

1945 in re-examining all aspects of their task. 
Though discipline, ability to think and to express 


one’s self clearly, and intellectual initiative and inde- 


tional diseussions., 
It represents not so much a new orientation, for 
the idea of the needs of society has always been in the 


1{ ive ¢ » Convocation of the Graduate a oe ’ 
Address delivered st the Convocation ¢ . background, but rather a new emphasis. It is now 
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ir thinking and planning. 
W ! ( e emerg and new de- 
fe ( be examined with 
proht. Onty a tew of the more important areas can 
1) evit ( I ce a bri qaiscussion. 
| e of audio-visual aids in wartime 
proved their effect ni not only in imparting 1n- 
b in the development of attitudes and 
understanding. As a result, since the war they have 
had ve of popularity that has shown itself in a 
variety of ways. Many city systems have made large 
p n for equipment, ineluding projectors and 
film Commercial firms and edueational organiza- 
tions have p oted the production and use of these 
» teaching throughout the land. Some universi- 
have established film eenters that serve states or 
regions. One state has passed legislation requiring 
their use in the classrooms. 


While enthusiasm for their use has outrun, in many 
instances, adequate planning, some serious experimen- 
tation has been started. In one state two universities, 
four colleges, and thirty-odd high schools are now 
engaged in a four-year study to determine not only 
what subject matter lends itself best to the use of 
these aids, but also to what extent they actually assist 
the learning process. By using eontrol groups they 
are attempting to appraise their usefulness. The 
results recorded in unpublished data indicate marked 
advancement in those groups where audio-visual aids 
were used over those that were taught by traditional 


t 


methods. Not only had students a better grasp of the 
subject matter taught but their general knowledge and 
interests were distinetly broader. 

The need is great for research and experimentation 
in all types of institutions and with all kinds of sub- 
ject matter. The process of learning in many fields 
ean undoubtedly be greatly aecelerated by the proper 
use of the aids which technology has provided and, 
since the breadth of information needed in an inecreas- 
ingly complex society is constantly growing, better 
means of imparting knowledge are required. More- 
over, as the army found these aids useful in develop- 
ing interests and motivation, so may schools and eol- 
leges find in them improved means of inculeating eer- 
tain intangible values. The whole area needs explor- 
ing. The indications are that important developments 
are in prospect which will in time have a profound 
effect upon instructional methods. 

The two subjects which have attracted universal 
attention since the war are general education and 
international studies. They represent efforts to im- 
prove the eurriculum that have wide application in 
the entire field of higher education, both graduate and 


undergraduate. They deserve consideration in any 


discussion of current developments. 
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The deep interest in general education is attesteg 
by numerous institutional studies, the new magazine 
now in its second year, and many individual investiga. 
tions and experiments which are in progress. Wt} 
a highly departmentalized program both in the colleg 
and in the university, with emphasis upon specializa. 
tion or preparation for specialized study in som 
field, the need for a common core and for more ef 
tive instruction of the nonspecialist has been apparent 
for many years. Only since the war has a concerted 
attack on the problem of filling this need been mac 

Fragmentation of knowledge through emphasis on 
departmental subject matter has been the least de- 
fensible of our educational practices. The required 
curriculum of the arts college, made up of courses i: 
various subjects designed as the first step in a tow 
year series looking to specialization, has little chance 
of contributing to liberal education, and yet that has 
been the pattern of the average American college 
Before the advent of the elective system, when the stu- 
dent pursued a few subjects for four years each, he 
had a chance to learn the meaning of thoroughness— 
an important element in liberal edueation—though his 
background may have been limited. Moreover, the 
object of the program was to prepare undergraduates 
for the common responsibilities shared by all men, 
which gave breadth of outlook. Much of that has 
been lost as emphasis on detailed scholarship has 
replaced the humanistic ideal. 

The general-education movement, if directed toward 
restoring broad, liberal learning and real intellectual 
interests to the great body of undergraduates, may 
succeed in correcting some of the serious weaknesses 
of higher education. There are some indications that 
this is the direction which it is taking. A leader in 
the movement who has spent several months during the 
current year visiting college classrooms reports a sur- 
prising interest in strengthening and broadening the 
content of the undergraduate program. He believes 
a “silent revolution” of great significance to the future 
of higher education is taking place. 

The field of after World 
War I was represented by courses in international 
relations. On the whole they did not prosper. Inade- 
quate organization and materials for the courses and 
the lack of preparation of both the teachers and the 
students were responsible for the failure. A new wav 


international studies 


of interest in such courses has appeared since the last 
war. A series of texts and collateral reading is now 
in the course of preparation. With this new material, 
better prepared teachers, more mature students, and 
a greater sense of the importance of these studies, the 
revived program gives promise of making a genuine 


contribution. 


A new phase of development in this field is repre- | 
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ed by the area programs which have sprung up 
» 1945. 
organized instruction in the language, literature, 


Many areas of the world are now covered 


ry, anthropology, economies, and political science 


{ these regions. Among them are Russia, China, 
Japan, the Middle East, Southeast Asia, India, South 
Ameriea, Seandinavia, and the Marshall Plan coun- 

s of Europe. Every important area of the world 

uid ultimately be the subject of special considera- 

n in one or more of the universities in this country. 
Plans for issuing a single bulletin containing the an- 
nouncements of these offerings are now being consid- 
ered. Such a publication should greatly accelerate 
area specialization. 

While the plans thus far developed are largely on 
the graduate level, they are being extended to include 
Undergraduate majors in areas have 
If properly or- 


he colleges. 
been approved by some institutions. 
ganized, such a program should materially strengthen 
liberal-arts education and at the same time contribute 
creatly to international understanding. Moreover, 
it might result in reducing the evils of departmentali- 
zation which have for so long hindered educational 
progress. If the historian, economist, language in- 
structor, and anthropologist are engaged in the eom- 
mon enterprise of developing an understanding of a 
given area of the world with the student as the center 
of interest, departmental divisions are likely to appear 
less important. 

International studies are as yet in their infancy. 
Great growth is in prospect in the decades ahead. 
America’s position in the international community 
ealls for a vast expansion of interest in those subjects 
which are basie to the preparation of citizens for their 
responsibilities in this new era. In time education 
on all levels will be affected. The colleges and uni- 
versities will have to point the way. 

Another area of interest which is attracting much 
thoughtful consideration relates to the role of educa- 
tion in the development of a sense of values. It is 
recognized that scientific knowledge, mental discipline, 
and intellectual development do not in themselves pro- 
vide a sense of right and wrong, of good and bad, of 
truth and beauty. The Germans produced in some 
respects the most advanced civilization of our time 
and made unprecedented contributions to the sum of 
knowledge, and yet they permitted a Dachau, a Buch- 
This fact 
raises many questions about education’s responsibili- 
ties. What is it contributing to the students’ motiva- 
tion? How ean it develop value judgments and thus 
inculeate the fundamentals of character and integrity? 
More than intellectual training is required. Attitudes 
and emotions are involved. Has sufficient emphasis 
been placed upon the need of developing the qualities 

e 


enwald, a regime of unspeakable atrocities. 
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of character essential to the wholesome personality ? 

It is true that higher education, which began in 
this country under the aegis of the church, has tradi- 
tionally extolled moral and spiritual values as prime 
objectives, and yet the curriculum in recent deeades 
When the 


Bible and moral philosophy were conspicuous elements 


has given little evidence of that faith. 


in the required courses of study, the claim that the 
college program contributed to the moral and spiritual 
outlook of students may have had some validity, but 
with the increasing secularization of education the 
emphasis on intangible values has progressively de- 
clined. Now the revival of interest in this problem 
has posed the formidable task of finding a solution 
for it under modern conditions. 

Under the influence of science and the scientific 
method, youth are taught to withhold judgment until 
all the facts are in, to examine them objectively, and 
then to reach a conclusion. This means that feelings 
and emotions in forming judgments are sublimated. 
Advocating doctrines, points of view, subjective judg- 
ments is no part of the teacher’s task. “Present all 
the facts impartially and let the student make up his 
own mind” has been the motto. He must be encour- 
aged to do his own thinking. No one quarrels with 
this approach. Indeed, the obvious alternatives are 
immediately rejected as unsound and even danger- 
ous. 

But this traditional conception raises certain ques- 
tions. Since all the evidence is never really in hand 
on any given topic, must one never reach a conclusion ? 
Is conviction about any matter ever justified, since 
Archibald 
MacLeish raised these queries some years ago in a 
short essay entitled The Irresponsibles. No one has yet 
Never taking a stand 
The spee- 


tator ean observe a contest and analyze the merits of 


conclusions must necessarily be tentative? 


answered them satisfactorily. 
means irresponsibility in community life. 


both sides without ever shouting for either. But the 
graduates of our colleges and universities must be 
more than spectators in the conflicts ahead. They 


must take positions and battle on the side of the con- 
structive forees. It is the task of education not only 
to help them choose the right side but to assist them 
in developing the power of conviction which alone will 
sustain them in the struggle. One of the basie un- 
solved problems is that of formulating a program that 
will provide maximum assistance in the preparation 
of youth for meeting the issues of life. 

As a matter of fact, some frame of reference must 
be assumed, if not explicitly stated, for learning to 
have any meaning. The confusion of our modern 
world arises from the fact that the basie principles 


With all their 


achievements science and education have done little 


of the good life are not agreed upon. 











to clarify the situation. What in the nature of the 
case can be done? 
In the field of the natural sciences certain laws 


are accepted as universal. Only on that basis has 


progress been possible. Despite the faet that the his- 
tory of science is strewn with discarded hypotheses, 
their acceptance until proved false was necessary to 
progress. Does this fact have any suggestion tor 


social scientists? Is it possible that the science of so- 
ciety must wait upon the formulation of certain basic 
principles or laws which will be generally accepted 


so, must educa- 


before it can make real progress? I 
tion designed to meet this phase of se ciety’s needs 
likewise falter in its advance until certaix universals 
are accepted as valid? 

This entire field is as yet largely unexplored. It 
is an area, moreover, that raises many controversial 
questions. Its exploration would inevitably lead to a 
consideration of moral and spiritual issues about 
which there is at present only chaos and confusion. 
Despite the difficulties and hazards involved, the values 
at stake would seem to warrant the effort. 

Research and experimentation, the tools of progress 
in the natural sciences, seem somehow never to have 
been applied with the same realism and energy in the 
field of human relations, in the exploration of the realm 
of moral and spiritual values. Perhaps the same tech- 
niques will not apply, but few will deny the need of 
the same inventive genius employed intelligently and 
realistically in research, investigation, and experimen- 
tation. 

Another broad area of concern to educational prog- 
ress is that of the measurement of educational results. 
Considerable advances have been made during the past 
few deeades, but much more research is needed to im- 
prove the devices now in use and to explore areas that 
have received little attention to date. Tests to deter- 
mine native ability, scholastic achievement at various 
levels, vocational aptitudes, emotional adjustment, ete. 
have been in use many years, but their inadequacy as 
real measures is freely conceded by those who devised 
them. 
ing the attitudes, motivations, and outlook of soldiers 


The army developed techniques for determin- 


AMERICAN STUDIES AND THE 
NEW INTERDEPARTMENTALISM 


THE new interdepartmental programs in liberal- 
arts colleges and graduate schools derive in part from 
the study and teaching of individual scholars in the 
late nineteenth and the early twentieth century. In 
the natural sciences, for example, Willard Gibbs 
seventy-five years ago demonstrated that physics and 
Thorstein 


mathematies ean co-operate profitably. 
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which may have considerable value for education but 
which have not yet been seriously exploited. 

Two developments within the past year encourage 
the belief that important advances may be expected 
in the early future. They are the establishment of 
Edueational Testing Service and the Princeton Study 
of the impact of the college experience on undergradu- 
ates. 

Edueational Testing Service was established jn 
December, 1947. 
Entrance Board, the American Couneil on Education, 
and the Graduate Reeord Examination turned over 
their testing activities to the new organization. It 


sy voluntary agreement the College 


has a substantial endowment and other valuable assets 
in addition to the expressed interest and co-operation 
of the leaders in the testing field. The research and 
experimentation now possible through this organiza- 
tion give promise of developing tools and techniques 
for the measurement of results that will greatly ad- 
vance the cause of edueation in the decades to come. 

The five-year program at Princeton designed to 
appraise the effeet of the college experience on under- 
graduates may open up new possibilities in the field of 
measurement. The attitude, outlook, and motivation of 
individuals are more important than their knowledge 
and skills. The faetors that influence their develop- 
ment are little understood. No means of identifying 
them have been discovered. And yet they are pro- 
foundly important, since they largely determine char- 
acter and personality. The effort to explore this field 
is both unique and highly significant. 

Perhaps enough has been said to indicate some of 
the possibilities and needs in the field of education. 
No other area of human endeavor offers such a fruit- 
ful field for the adventurous spirit. Not only the 
future of education but in a real sense the future of 
society will depend largely upon the ability of the 
profession of teaching to attract the ablest and most 
creative minds. After all, education represents the 
cutting edge of progress, and since it must lead the 
forees of social advance, it requires the most intelli- 
gent and intrepid of the modern pioneers. 


By 
TREMAINE McDOWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Veblen fifty years ago drew simultaneously on the 
resources of academic departments of economics, soci- 
ology, and psychology. Within the humanities no 
one, perhaps, has been as outstanding as Gibbs or 
Veblen, but Vernon Parrington twenty years ago 
bridged the gap between literature and social science. 
Meanwhile a few other scholars with equal breadth of 
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vision broke down other departmental barriers and 
led their students into other broad highways of learn- 

During the past twenty-five years interdepartmental 
At first this 
tendency was least evident in the humanities, but 


co-operation has become more general. 


more recently men in that area, like the social and 
natural scientists, are learning how to work together 
in joint courses and joint curricula. This co-operative 
approach has by no means gone unchallenged, and it 
is still unwelcome to advocates of the most intensive 
specialization in scholarship and of extreme depart- 
mental autonomy in administration. Each year, how- 
ever, more teachers come to see that in long-range 
terms the interests of any department are best served 
by occasional interchange both of staff and of students 
between departments and programs. That is to say, 

department is enriched rather than impoverished 
if it surrenders a potential major student to an inter- 
departmental eurriculum and in return gains for its 
classes students experienced in the interdisciplinary 
approach. Likewise, staff members lent by a de- 
partment to share in interdepartmental courses find 
the experience definitely challenging and equally re- 
warding. 

Typical of the interdisciplinary curricula which 
were established before World War II were those in 
comparative literature and comparative philology, the 
history of science, the history and philosophy of re- 
ligion, regional planning, publie administration, inter- 
national relations, genetics, and statistics. Partieu- 
larly widespread were the curricula which explore a 
civilization, that is to say, Medieval Culture, Renais- 
sance Culture, the Age of Enlightenment, Far East- 
ern Studies, Near Eastern Studies, English Studies, 
French Studies, the Civilization of Latin America, the 
Civilization of the United States. During the war 
there was little opportunity for strictly academic in- 
novation, but these eurrieula in foreign civilizations 
were successfully adapted to military ends and were 
widely publicized under the name of foreign-area 
studies. 

The war made many professors and many students 
dissatisfied with the more restricted varieties of aca- 
demie specialization and eager to grapple with knowl- 
edge in more inclusive terms; the postwar years have 
increased that dissatisfaction and that eagerness. The 
trend away from departmentalization and toward 
more general curricula thus takes on ever-increasing 
momentum as a variety of new generalized programs 
appear, none of them more stimulating than the in- 
terdepartmental, divisional, and field majors (new and 
old) which will be open to undergraduates at Yale in 
1948-49: French and Philosophy; History, the Arts, 
and Letteéts; Latin American Affairs; Mathematics 
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and Philosophy; Philosophy and Government; Physies 
and Philosophy; Russian Studies; Japanese Studies; 
Chinese Studies; American Studies; Literature and 
the Arts; Literature, Philosophy, and the Arts; The 
Arts and Criticism; Religious and Ethical Thought; 
History, Politics, and Economies; Social Science and 
Literature; Social Science and Philosophy; Social 
Science and Psychology; Society, Psychology, and 
Literature. 

As curricula in American Civilization have some- 
times been set up independently and sometimes as 
part of a broader program, it is diffieult to say ex- 
In the 
1930’s Harvard and Yale encouraged the joint stud7 


actly when and where the first was initiated. 


of history and literature, permitting students to con- 
centrate in various areas of which one was American 
civilization. By 1939 either graduate or undergrad 
uate programs were offered also by Pennsylvania, 
Chicago, Amherst, and Smith, and the B.A., the M.A., 
and the Ph.D. degrees were offered by George Wash- 
ington. During the war the rate of increase in Amer- 
ican programs fell off slightly. Since the war existing 
eurricula have been revived, new ones have been set 
up with increasing frequency, and others are pro 
jected. In 1947-48 more than sixty institutions of 
fered the B.A. degree in American Civilization and 
approximately fifteen granted the M.A. and/or the 
Ph.D. degree.! 
are Harvard (with the largest number of candidates), 
Yale, Pennsylvania, Brown, New York, Maryland, 
Western Reserve, Ohio State, Chicago, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and New Mexico. 

When one examines the American curricula organ- 


Among those which grant the Ph.D. 


ized by these colleges and universities, either at first 
hand, as I have been able to do in numerous instances, 
or through the printed bulletins and correspondence 
with which I have supplemented my direct observa- 
tions, a significant difference in patterns is imme- 
diately evident. There are seven of these general pat- 
terns, of which six have been adopted by two to six 
institutions each, and a seventh adopted by the ma- 
jority. In each instance the pattern is shaped by the 
temper, the aims, and the resources of the departments 
and the institution concerned. For educators who are 
interested either in the general growth of interdepart- 
mentalism or in a particular interdisciplinary pro- 
gram (not of necessity American), a brief account of 
these patterns will be informative. 

The three simplest patterns accomplish certain of 
the ends of interdisciplinary study under the adminis- 
tration of a single department. A few colleges offer-a 
program in American Civilization constituted of a 

1 William G. Crane of the City College of New York 
and a committee appointed by the National Couneil of 
Teachers of English have collected data concerning these 
programs, which, it is hoped, will shortly be published. 











ninor in history, with special 


courses. A second group of 


tion to American 


nerican program under the direc- 


tion of the department of history and requires a minor 
1th emphasis on American courses. 


More flexible is the program in a half-dozen colleges 


in W h student ijors in any one of two to six 
departments in the humanities and the social sciences, 
and concerns himself especially with American eivili- 
zation in that major de partment and in his minor. 

The most distinguished example of this last ap- 
proach is the undergraduate Program in American 
Civilization at Princeton. There a student majors in 
one of. six departments (art and archaeology, eco- 
NOmMLes, Een rlish, history, philosophy, or polities) with 
attention both to American civilization and to its 


backgrounds in Europe. In his senior year he par- 


ticipates in a conference on Ameriean civilization, of 
which the subjects have been the impact of racial and 
national groups on American eivilization (1942-43), 
the the United 
States (1944-45), socialism and American life (1946- 
17), and the the 
the 


diffusion of evolutionary ideas in 
“élite” in American civiliza- 
the 


there is a lively exchange of ideas and criticism be- 


role of 


tion (1947-48). In sessions of conference 


tween staff and students. Out of the first conference 


eame the volume, “Foreign Influences in American 
Life” (1944). 

As history and literature bulk large in every Amer- 
lean curriculum, several institutions have set up pro- 
grams calling for the equivalent of a joint major in 
these departments. Representative is the undergrad- 


uate program at Northwestern, administered by ad- 
visers from the two departments and requiring a full 
vear course In American history and one in American 
literature. It should be added that of the 


curricula described on paper as broadly interdepart- 


several 
mental are, in practice, a joint or a double major. 
There are at least two reasons for this very natural 
situation. Departments of history and English con- 
tribute more courses to an American program than 
do any others and they also contribute more leader- 

Patterns five and six are programs administered 
respectively by the Division of Social Seiences and 
At Rockford Col- 
lege there is an example of the fifth type; at Seripps 
College, the 
its students to courses in one division. 
the M.A. and the Ph.D. 


cranting degrees in 


by the Division of the Humanities. 
sixth. But no institution actually limits 
Chicago offers 
degree in both of these divi- 
thought the 
Social Sciences Division) and in the history of eul- 
Civ- 


sions, social (in 


ture (in the Humanities Division). American 


ilization is one of several fields included in both of 
Examination of individual programs 


these curricula. 
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of students at Chicago reveals that their courses are 
well distributed for a broad overview of American 
culture. 

The last type of curriculum, that adopted by the 
majority of institutions, is commonly called interde- 
partmental but it is always interdivisional as well, 
One of the most effective is the undergraduate major 
in Ameriean Civilization at Smith College. Students 
are required to take American courses in history, |it- 
erature, art or music, philosophy or education. Elee- 
tives are permitted in these departments and in goy- 


ernment, religion, and sociology. Directors of the 
major have been a professor of history and an inter- 
departmentally trained professor of English who 
teaches also in the department of government. The 
committee in charge is made up of the director and 
representatives of the departments in which students 
are required to study. 

As a final illustration of a broadly co-operativ: 
curriculum in full operation, the Program in Amer. 
ican Studies at Minnesota is pertinent, for no other 
American curriculum is more thoroughly interdepart- 
mentalized and none is equally extensive. The pro- 
gram was initiated in the autumn of 1945 by a com- 
mittee representing history (2 representatives, one 
being the dean of the Graduate School), literature, 
political science, art, sociology, journalism, and phi 
losophy. To that original committee have been added 
a second representative of literature and a third of 
history; art has been for the moment replaced by 
The teaching staff holds appointments not 
in American Studies but in the regular academic di 
partments. The number of faculty members who 
teach American courses in any given department nat- 
urally varies from time to time, but in 1947-48 the 
instruction was supplied by eleven departments, dis- 
tributed as follows: history 7, English 7, sociology 6, 
journalism 6, economies 5, philosophy 4, political sci- 
ence 3, geography 2, philosophy of education 2, art 2, 
(These figures are in no sense an 


sociology. 


anthropology 1. 
exact index to the emphasis placed by the program 
on any one departmental discipline.) 

Although the chief responsibility for instruction 
falls on these permanent members of the faculty, dur- 
ing the summer they are assisted by visiting professors 
drawn not only from numerous departments but from 
equally numerous parts of the country. During one 
or another summer term of 1946 and 1947, American 
courses were taught by 27 guests from sixteen states, 
the District of Columbia, Canada, and England. 
Their departmental affiliations were as follows: his- 
tory 5, history of science 2, history of agriculture 1, 
political science 5, English 5, journalism 3, philosophy 
2, musie 2, art 1. 

The prerequisite for an undergraduates major in 
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{merican Studies is a year’s work (normally taken 
ring the freshman or the sophomore year) in Amer- 
n history or a course in American Life offered by 
department of general studies and taught by peo- 

active in the American program. This course is 
horoughly interdiseciplinary in approach. It deals 
with nine topics grouped in three units: regionalism, 


tionalism, and internationalism; freedom, democ- 
racy, and minorities in a democracy; labor, the pur- 
suit of happiness, and the good life. These topics are 
developed in the terms of American history, the social 
sciences, and literature (all through the printed page), 
art and architecture (through colored slides and ex- 
hibits), musie (through recordings and concerts), and 
the dance. The various sections of the course are now 
conducted by departmentally trained teachers of Eng- 
lish and history and by a teacher interdepartmentally 
trained in American civilization. Each instructor is 
responsible for his own section, but each has from 
time to time the assistance of specialists from various 
departments. 

The undergraduate concentration (or major) in- 
eludes forty-eight credits (Minnesota operates on the 
quarter system) including six hours in a senior pro- 
seminar in American Studies and from nine to twelve 
eredits in approved American courses in each of four 
fields: (1) history, (2) literature, (3) philosophy and 
art, (4) the social sciences (including anthropology, 
economies, geography, philosophy of education, jour- 
nalism, political science, and sociology). The integra- 
tion of this interdepartmental learning is the personal 
responsibility of each student during his junior and 
senior year. As a senior he has the help of a pro- 
fessor and of other senior students in the proseminar 
in American Studies. The topies in this proseminar 
ire adapted to the needs of each class and differ from 
During 1947-48 the students spent 
two quarters studying the classic commentaries on 
American life, and the third quarter on the James 
family (Henry Sr., William, and Henry Jr.) in rela- 
tion to the American scene. 


year to year. 


To provide undergraduates with data for comparing 
their own with another civilization, they have been 
urged to devote part of their forty-two hours of elec- 
tives in the junior and senior year to courses in a 
foreign culture. As this recommendation has not al- 
ways been followed, it is now being made a require- 
ment. 

Candidates for the M.A. degree at Minnesota follow 
either of the plans permitted by the Graduate School. 
Under Plan A, they offer a minimum of twenty-seven 
hours of graduate work, distributed among three of 
the four fields of American Studies, and write a thesis 
on an aspect of American civilization in the terms of 


more than one academic discipline. Students who 
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wish to acquaint themselves as widely as possible with 
American life work under Plan B, presenting at least 
forty-five credits distributed among all four of the 
fields and no thesis. Each candidate is given a written 
examination by a standing committee (interdepart- 
mental) of the program and an oral examination by 
his own committee (also interdepartmental). As 
teaching positions are still almost invariably set up 
in departmental terms, candidates for the M.A. so 
organize their work that they have a competence in 
one department equivalent to a major for the B.A. 
Candidates for the Ph.D. spend three vears in grad 
uate study (including relevant work done for the M.A. 
by holders of that degree), planned to include doth 
the history and the present status of civilization in 
the United States. 
of the fields already named and in a fifth field, that of 
culture. <A 


Candidates must study in all four 


foreign influences on American year’s 


work in the graduate seminar in American Studies 
is required, as integration for the entire program. 
The topies and the approach in this seminar will vary 
from year to year, but in 1947-48 the seminar at 
tacked three problems. In the fall quarter the mate 
rials for study are the bibliographical aids and the 
central themes in the five required fields, with par- 
ticular attention to the period from 1600 to 1800. In 
the winter quarter, the agrarian tradition during the 
nineteenth century is explored in history, the social 
sciences, literature, and the arts. In the spring quar- 
ter, the impact of industrial capitalism during the 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries is examined. 
Candidates for the Ph.D. are given a written examina- 
tion in each of the five fields of study and a general 
oral examination. The dissertation deals with a topie 
which involves two or more departmental disciplines. 
Candidates who propose to teach so organize their 
programs that they have a competence in one depart- 
ment equivalent to that required for the M.A. 

For students and the public the Minnesota Program 
supplements classroom instruction with concerts, 
showings of motion pictures, and free public lectures 
on a variety of American subjects. During 1946- 
1947, for example, a series of monthly lectures was 
presented on the following topics: “Classical Influ- 
ences on American Culture,” “England to America,” 
‘The Liberal-Demoecratie Compromise in France and 
“The Germans of Minnesota,” “Scandi- 
Influences on American Life,’ and “The 
American Studies at 


America,” 
navian 
Orient and America.” Such are 
Minnesota. 

The interdisciplinary approach to American civili- 


2 


zation is most often questioned on two grounds. 


2 These and other aspects of American Studies will be 
discussed more at length in a volume which I am now 
preparing for the press. 
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First, do interdepartmental American Studies possess 
a discipline? It should be said at once that a formal 
academic discipline as that concept has come down to 
us from the Middle Ages has not been developed. It 
should 
not emerge in the future in these eurricula. 


also be said that this type ol discipline will 
Instead, 
there is in American Studies a new and different dis- 
cipline, that of the whole pattern of American life. 
This integration is present not only among American 
courses but between each American student and his 
own program, as he draws from relevant departments 
the data and the techniques which he needs for his 
own synthesis of the American experience. In this 
undertaking he should have guidance both from de- 
partmentalists and from men trained in the general- 
ized approach. But a heavy share of responsibility 
falls also on the student himself, for American Studies 
are in part a self discipline. 


This 


Second, are American Studies chauvinistic? 


Events... 
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suggestion ignores the origin and history of Americay 
programs as well as their procedures. They are 

experiment in learning, not in propaganda or poli. 
tics. It is conceivable that, if autonomous dep 

nents of American Civilization should be set up, they 
might become disastrously nationalistic, but an inter. 
divisional staff of eight to a dozen men in a smal] 
college or forty to fifty in a large university will not 
become chauvinistic until the institution itself runs 
mad. The exponents of American Studies believe that 
the United States is moving and must continue to 
move toward acceptance of its responsibilities in world 


society. They are increasingly concerned with the 
varied patterns of civilization on other continents 
They recognize also that to interpret those civiliza. 
tions, they must understand their own way of life 
They conclude, therefore, that sane self-knowledge is 
prerequisite to citizenship both in the United States 


and in a world-state. 





TEACHERS BEWARE 

THE most contemptible of all the degrading methods 
of investigation employed by the totalitarian dictators, 
red or black or brown, was to encourage household 
employees to spy and report on their employers, chil- 
dren to give information against their parents, and 
school pupils to report on their teachers. Un-Amer- 
ican as have been the methods employed by the com- 
mittee which is engaged in investigating un-American 
activities, it surpassed itself in the last week in August 
in its search for “obscure” persons, described by The 
New York Times as domestic servants, to clarify evi- 
dence on citizens who are labeled “spies” even before 
any evidence has been heard. 

rom this use of a method which violates the sanctity 
of the home and undermines any guarantee of safety 
within its walls, the employment of children to serve 
as informers is not Before that happens, 
at all unlikely that the extension 
of the hunt for un-American activities into eduea- 
It has in fact 


already been begun in one state, according to a report 


remote, 
however, it is not 
tional institutions will be undertaken. 
which has not yet been verified. From colleges and 
universities to the schools is an easy step, and it may 
not be long before Johnny, aged eleven, will be put 
on the witness-stand and asked if he did not hear Miss 
Jones say something that he thought sounded like 
Communist doctrine. 

This example may be an exaggeration, but this is 
the time when organizations of teachers at all levels 


must unite to protect American education. For edu- 


eation that is conducted in fear becomes a worthless 
travesty, the results of which ean be seen in Nazi 
and Fascist education or, if one may refer to Soviet 
Russia without being charged with being guilty of 
subversive activity, in the requirement that scientists 
to be in the right line must follow Lysenko or be 
charged with engaging in un-Russian activities. 


i. de Eh. 


CHILD-LABOR PROVISIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 

In a statement issued by William R. MeComb, ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour and Publie Con- 
tracts Division, U. S. Department of Labor, agricul. 
tural employers are reminded of the child-labor pro- 
visions of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 





Rural children deserve the right to attend school as | 
much as city children and should not be cheated out} 
of it by work in harvesting the crops this fall. The} 
act protects children in agriculture where employment | 
for interstate commerce comes into competition with | 
school. According to Mr. MeComb, 

For any child under 16 years of age working in agn 
culture the child-labor provisions say that if he is legally 
required to attend school he may not be employed during 
the time the laws of this state say that he should be in 
school. This means that no farmer may ship farm prod 
ucts or other goods in interstate commerce if within 30 
days before the removal of these goods he has employed 
a child under these circumstances on the farm where thé 


goods were produced. 
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These provisions apply to a farmer, whether he him- 
self ships the food directly out of the state or whether 
he delivers them to a warehouse or wholesale dealer 
that does the actual shipping. Growers of any pro- 
duce delivered to canning, preserving, or refining es 
tablishments within the state have the same obligation 
under this law not to hire children under 16 while 


they are legally required to attend school. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE OF NURSING TO BE 
CELEBRATED 

Tue American Nurses’ Association is sponsoring 
the Diamond Jubilee of Nursing. The association is 
being joined by a committee of 70 leaders in publie 
life headed by President Truman, ex-President Her- 

rt Hoover, and Senator Arthur H. Vanderberg. 
During the jubilee the memory of Linda Richards, 
“America’s first professional nurse,” will be honored, 
marking both the 75th anniversary of professional 
nursing in the United States and Miss Richard’s grad 
uation from nursing school. A Linda Richards ban- 
quet will be held in New York on November 16. It 
is hoped, aecording to a statement by Pearl Melver, 
ANA president, 
to foeus publie attention through the jubilee on the 
extension and improvement of nursing service to all 
through the improvement of schools of nursing, eco 
nomic security for all nurses, adequate licensure laws, 
and more effective counselling and placement of both 


prospective students and graduate nurses. 


It is also hoped that the jubilee will promote the 


recruitment of 40,000 additional students for ap- 
proved schools of nursing. 
Commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee, Nursing 


Progress Week, and 


nationwide in scope. 


Linda Richards Day will be 
State and district nurses’ asso- 
eiations will arrange luncheons, dinners, and exhibits 
depicting the origin and growth of schooled profes- 


sional nursing in Ameriea. 


TRAINING ECONOMIC STATESMEN 

IN an address at the annual dinner (September 13) 
of the faculty of the College of Commerce and Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Illinois, Howard 
R. Bowen, dean, stated that there is a need of training 
a generation of “economie statesmen”—businessmen 
who will provide constructive political leadership in 
community, state, and national affairs. As examples 
of the new type of businessmen Dean Bowen cited 
Baruch, Forrestal, Lovett, Hoffman, and others. If 
the colleges of business take hold of the problem, a 
new generation of businessmen will be produced “who 
will have a powerful impact on the character of our 
society and who will make a major contribution to the 
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progressive continuance of free enterprise and a free 
society.” Businessmen must take “the lead in achiev- 
ing sound governmental policies and co operating in 
making them effective.” 

Business, he said, is becoming a profession requir- 
ing a broad base of general education as do medicine 
and law, and business education must determine the 
requirements common to all kinds of jobs and not 
concentrate on training for specifie jobs, a training 
that can be better provided by the companies them- 
selves. He stated: 

The important thing is to provide the student with the 


perspective which will enable him to learn his specifie job 
quickly by being able to apply general principles to a 
specific situation. This same perspective permits an 
understanding of the whole enterprise which he serves 
rather than the immediate interests of a particular de- 


yartment or activity. 
I 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION ESTABLISHES CENTER 
FOR FIELD SERVICES 

ERNEsT O. MELBy, dean, School of Edueation, New 
York University, has announced the establishment of 
a center to provide field services in education projects 
to public-school systems and other agencies. The ser- 
vices of the center to local school boards and systems 
will include: curriculum improvement, conducting sur- 
veys, organizing inservice training programs, and 
offering off-campus courses with university credits. 
The center will also provide consultation service for 
teachers and administrators and other aids to the loeal 
schools or community agencies. Research related to 
field services will be arranged, and publications grow- 
ing out of the work will be prepared and published. 
Opportunities will also be provided for students to 
participate in and observe field projects as part of 
their study programs. 

The director of the Center for Field Service is 
Walter Anderson, chairman, department of adminis- 
tration and supervision. The staff is composed largely 
of faculty members of the School of Edueation. 


FRESHMAN SENATE AT WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 


A FRESHMAN senate will be created at Wesleyan 
University (Middletown, Conn.) 
entering this fall to solve problems peculiar to it. 


to help the class 


The freshman senate, approved by the college body 
senate, will consist of three freshmen from each of 12 
and the John Wesley Club. These will 


February, when a 


fraternities 

remain in office until the end of 
» ] > . od 

new slate of representatives will be elected. 


The freshman senate in addition to helping the class 
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to solve its problems will make for a more thorough 
orientation and indoctrination in the ways of the Wes- 
leyan community, familiarize the incoming men with 
tudent government in the university, and, by facili- 
tating fraternization amone its members, promote 
class solidarity. The powers of the senate will be 
limited to legislating on problems of a social aspect 
within its own class; in all other eases proposed legis- 
lation can be voted on by the senate but must go to the 
college-body senate for final ratification. Members of 
the administration and certain upperclassmen will, it 
is hoped, appear before the freshman senate to stimu- 


late thought and interest. 


CO-OPERATIVE WORK STUDY PROGRAM 
ESTABLISHED AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BRIDGEPORT 
BEGINNING this fall a Co-operative Work Study 
Program will be started between the University of 
Bridgeport (Conn.) and business and industry of 
Bridgeport. The program, according to Harry A. 
Becker, dean of administration, makes it possible for 
a student to obtain a technical college education and 
at the same time to secure valuable experience directly 
related to his field of study. In addition the student 
will earn a substantial part of the cost of his edu- 
cation since he will be paid prevailing wage rates for 

his work. 
Final details of the plan which will be followed will 
not be available until Anthony Jevarjian, who has 


Notes ad News 
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been appointed co-ordinator of the program, has con 

pleted a survey of the needs of the Bridgeport area. 
Usually two students are paired—one on the job and 
one in classes. An advisory committee will be created 
to co-operate with business and industry in planning 


the program. 


ART EXHIBITS AT GRINNELL COLLEGE 

A serIgES of 12 art exhibits has been scheduled for 
showing at Grinnell (Iowa) College during the com 
ing year, it was announced recently by Edith A. Stern 
feld, chairman of the department of art. 

Opening the year, a group of water colors by Wil 
liam Bealmer, assistant professor of art at Drake Uni 
versity, will be hung from October 1 to November 3. 
The annual series will include a showing of textiles, 
wallpapers, and designs on masslin, a new nonwoven 
fabrie, in January, and 20 oils by Grandma Moses, 
circulated by the Galerie St. Etienne, N. Y., in March. 

There will also be a group of paintings by young 
artists, circulated by the American Federation of 
Arts, 16 oils by Marsden Hartley, 20 paintings by 
west coast artists, water colors by members of the 
National Association of Women Artists, an annual 
exhibition by Grinnell students, and an annual art 
department open house. 

A Grinnell College faculty exhibition, a Grinnell 
College camera-club exhibition, and a group of 30 
serigraphs or silk screen prints are tentatively 
scheduled. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
September 20: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Witiiam F, Looney, headmaster, High School of 
Commerce, Boston, has assumed new duties as presi- 
dent, Teachers College of the City of Boston, sueceed- 
ing the late William H. J. Kennedy whose death was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, September 4. 
George L. MeKim has succeeded Joseph L. Powers, 
retired, as headmaster, Boston Latin School. Gerald 
F. Coughlin, headmaster, Roslindale High School, 
and D. Leo Daley, Boston Technical High School, 
have been appointed to assistant superintendencies 
of the city’s schools. 

k. B. Norron, former state superintendent of edu- 
cation, Alabama, whose appointment as executive see- 
retary, National Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers, was reported in Scnoout anpD Soctety, July 10, 


has been named president, State Teachers College 


(Florence, Ala.), to sueceed the late J. A. Keller who 
was killed in an automobile accident, August 29. 
F. E. Lund, dean of the college, will serve as acting 
president until December 10, when Dr. Norton will 
assume his new duties. 


Y 


THE REVEREND C. WILLIs SCHNELLE, dean, Ne- 
braska Christian College (Norfolk), will assume the 
duties of the presidency until a successor to Guy B. 
Dunning ean be named. President Dunning, who was 
seriously injured in an automobile accident recently, 
has resigned after having served since the opening of 
the college in 1945. The Reverend Harold Milliken, 
formerly pastor of a church in Mount Summet, has 
been appointed to a teaching post. 


RaymMonp Brnrorp, president emeritus (1934), 
Guilford College (N. Car.), has been appointed assis 
tant to Cecil Hinshaw, whose appointment as presi 
dent, William Penn College (Oskaloosa, Iowa), was 
reported in ScHoon AND Society, Nevember 27, 1943. 
In addition to his service in the president’s office, Dr. 
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ford will also hold an assistant professorship of 
ogy. Helen Titsworth Binford, Dr. Binford’s 
wife, has been named counselor for women and as- 


sistant instruetor in Spanish. 


lie REVEREND EArt Cranston, Phillips professor 
religion and chairman of the department of. re- 
Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.), will 


ssume new duties as dean, Graduate Sehool of Re 


on, 


California (Los 
Floyd H. Ross, head 


undergraduate department of religion, will 


on, University of Southern 
Angeles), in February, 1949. 
of the 
serve as acting administrative officer of the school 
until Dr. Cranston arrives. 


Ray L. SweicertT AND WiuurAM Lawson Car- 
MICHAEL have assumed new duties in the Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology (Atlanta). Dr. Sweigert is dean 


of the Graduate Division; Mr. Carmichael, registrar. 


Eva I. Nevson, former principal, Methodist Mis 
sion Seminary and Theological College (Singapore), 
has assumed new duties as dean of women and associ- 
ate professor of education, Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Mitchell, S. Dak.). Other new appointees in- 
elude: Amy R. Whaley, head of the department of 
home economies; Claude C. Lear, director of physical 
education and head coach; associate professors, Stella 
M. Robbins (sociology), William M. Holaday (art), 
and Milton O. Peacock (chemistry); and Max I. 
Myover, to teach courses in the theory of musie, 
Mareus A. 


Chase, dean, has succeeded Emerson Cobb as head of 


musicology, and the history of musie. 


the department of chemistry. 

Eric C. 
science, University of California (Berkeley 4), has 
On the 


Los Angeles campus Donald S. Howard, of the Russell 


3ELLQUIST, associate professor of political 
been appointed assistant dean of students. 


Sage Foundation, has been named chairman of the 
new department of social welfare; and Karl C. 
S. Plant, Soil, and 
Nutrition Laboratory of the Department of Agricul- 


Ilamner, former director of the U. 


ture at Ithaca (N. Y.), has been appointed professor 
of botany and plant physiologist in the experiment 
station. 


Joun F. McManon, associate head of the depart- 
ment of ceramic research, New York State College of 
Ceramics, Alfred University, has assumed additional 
duties as acting dean of the college and will serve until 
a suecessor to Samuel R. Scholes can be appointed. 
Dr. Scholes has resigned from the deanship, but will 
continue to serve as associate dean in charge of eur- 
ricula and teaching and as head of the department of 


glass technology. 


JoHN FarnswortH CorNMAN, assistant professor 
of ornamental horticulture, Cornell University, has 
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been appointed to the first directorship of the Cornell 
Plantations. Dr. Cornman will continue to teach in 
the College of Agriculture and to supervise the eol- 
lege’s work in ornamental turf in addition to direeting 
the long-range development program for the integra- 
tion of all of the university’s land holdings with for- 
mally arranged botanieal gardens and arboreta for 
testing and research, Other areas will be preserved in 


their naturally wild state. 


DonaLp R. Martin, a former tank commander in 
Germany, assumed new duties as assistant eomman- 
dant in Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), Sep 
tember 15, when the university opened its 130th aea 
demie year. John H. Wolkenfeld has been appointed 
associate professor of civil engineering; Robert B. 
Greenough, assistant professor of social sciences; and 


Frank W. Loebl, instructor in mechanical engineering. 


THE REVEREND Pius J. Bartu, O.F.M., professor 
of education, De Paul University (Chicago), has been 
appointed chairman of the department of education 
to succeed the Reverend Joseph G. Phoenix, C.M., 
who was recently named dean of the university’s 
Downtown College of Liberal Arts. 


PATRICK ROMANELL is chairman of the department 
of philosophy, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), which 
is beginning its first full academie year as an inde- 
pendent department. Two new courses have been 
added: one in metaphysies and one in epistemology ; 
and Jean Potter has been appointed to an instructor- 
ship. 


JOHN B. BENNETT, former head of the department 
of religion, Olivet (Mich.) College, has assumed new 
duties as incumbent of the Cornelius Altman Chair 
of Religion and head of the department of religion 
and philosophy, Mount Union College (Allianee, 
Ohio), sueceeding the Reverend William R. Locke 
who has been named pastor of the Methodist Chureh 
in Perry (Ohio). R. Craig Rover has been appointed 
professor of education, and Robert Y. Fluno, assistant 
professor of political science. 


Nose, R. McEwen, whose appointment as clinical 
psychologist, Children’s Service Center, Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.), was reported in ScHOOL aNp Sociery, July 26, 
1947, assumed new duties as professor of psychology 
and head of the department, Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege (Ashland, Va.), September 15. 
pointments inelude: Bruee Vaughan English, assistant 


Other new ap- 


professor of physies; Howard M. Preston, to the de- 
partment of Romance languages; Lamberth M. Clark, 
instructor in English; and Hugh F. Stephens, gradu- 


ate manager of athleties. 


Ronap J. CLARK, since 1939 a member of the teach- 
ing staff of St. Paul’s School (Concord, N. H.), has 
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succeeded George M. Conwell, retired, as head of the 
department of mathematies. New appointments to 
the teaching staff include: James L. Boyle (French), 
John C. Calhoun and George S. Stillman (English), 
Richard W. Day 


(mathematies), the Reverend C, A. Parmiter, Jr., and 


(history), Archer Harman, Jr. 


the Reverend David Pyle (sacred studies), and Daniel 
Stuckey (Latin). Franeis V. 
pointment as director of studies was reported in 
ScHooL aANp Society, August 31, 1946, has been 


Lloyd, Jr., whose ap- 


granted a year’s leave of absence to continue his 
studies in the Graduate Sehool of Edueation, Harvard 
University. 

J. Epwarp Watters, whose resignation as presi- 
dent, Alfred University, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, June 26, has been appointed professor of 
management and industrial relations, Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, succeeding the late Herman Feldman, whose 
death was reported in these columns, October 25, 1947. 


Auvin A. Frye has been named professor of edu- 
cation, West Virginia Wesleyan College (Buekhan- 
non); Wirt G. Faust has been appointed associate 
protessor of English; Frank Dale Berisford has sue- 
ceeded Leonard D. Nichols as associate professor of 
business administration; and James Rogers Welshonce 
has sueceeded Lewis A. Bartley as assistant professor 


of business administration and economies. 


THE following persons will be new to the staff of 
Ohio Wesleyan University when classes open on Sep- 
tember 27: visiting professor, Haridas T. Mazumdar 
Boecklin 


(language and literature) ; assistant professors, Helen 


(sociology); associate professor, Roland 


Frances Barbour (home economies), Robert P. Larsen 
(chemistry), and Norman H. Leonard (economies and 
business administration); and instruetors, William G. 
Dahlstrom and Winifred B. Horrocks (psveholegv), 
William T. 
(astronomy), Robert W. Meyer (economies and busi- 
ness administration), Neal Pritchard (economies), 
Lorraine Radtke (journalism), Robert Sill (musie), 
and Martha Transue (speech). 


Hundermark (geology), Geoffrey Keller 


Max L. 


(Portugal), is serving as visiting professor in the 


WaaGNer, of the Universidade de Coimbra 


department of Spanish and Italian at the University 
of Illinois. 


Tur University of Maine has announced the follow- 
ing appointments: on the Orono campus, associate 
professors, Stuart M. Gross (Spanish) and Richard 
W. Gerry (poultry husbandry); assistant professors, 
Frederic Peachy (classics and French), Catherine F. 


Shaw (physical edueation for women), Thomas C. 
King (education), and Donald H. Feener, John F. 
Sullivan (mechanical engineer- 


Lee, and Francis J. 
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ing); and instructors, William W. Dunean (speech), 
Esther A. Martin (home economies), Gerald M. Ward 
(animal husbandry), Rodney H. Allan (agricultural 
engineering), Joseph O. Faneuf, Arnold E. Galef, 
John R. Lyman, and Arthur S. Weaver (mechanical 
engineering), Joanne M. Springer and Paul C. Rogers 
(mathematies), and Marian S. Webster (psychology) ; 
and on the Brunswick campus, instructors, Emily 
Pendleton, Mario A. Tonon, and Ruth E. White 
(English), Kenneth W. Davidson (physies), Neal W. 
Allen, Jr. (history), Norman K. Tronerud (Spanish), 
Ernest L. Davis, Jr. (physical education), Edward A, 
Race (mathematics), and Benjamin F. Graham, Jr. 
(botany). 


AMONG recent appointments at Knox College 
(Galesburg, Ill.) are the following: Curtis T. Leaf, 
formerly professor of education and direetor of place- 
ment, University of Dubuque (Iowa), associate pro- 
fessor of edueation, replacing Fred Crawford, re- 
signed to accept a post in Arizona State Teachers 
College (Tempe); Andre Wherle, of the University of 
Colorado, associate professor of theory and organ, 
replacing James MacConnell Weddell, retired; James 
EK. Manamon, associate professor of modern lan- 
guages, replacing Lawrence §. Poston, professor of 
modern languages, who has accepted a post in the 
University of Oklahoma; and W. C. Breckenridge 
Lambert, associate professor of political science and 
international relations, replacing James H. Roberton 
who has accepted a post with the U. S. Department 
of State. 


EvGeNge E. McCartny, a teacher in the parochial 
schools of Albany (N. Y.), has been appointed to an 
associate professorship in LeMoyne College (Syra- 
euse, N. Y.).. Mr. McCarthy will instruct sophomore 
students in rhetoric and Shakespeare. 


Tne Frances Payne Bolton School of Nursing, 
Western Reserve University (Cleveland 6), has an- 
nounced the following appointments: Aileen Isabelle 
Hogan, assistant professor of obstetrie nursing; and 
instructors, Dorothy M. Turnage (obstetrie nursing), 
Mary Jane Barrett Lowery (science), Janet C. Scott 
(surg'eal nursing), Sarah L. Hooper (pediatrie nurs- 
ing), and Ruth Patterson (nursing). 


THE following persons have been appointed to 
the faculty and staff of Washington and Jefferson 
College (Washington, Pa.) : assistant professors, Guy 
E. Horsley, Jr. (political science) and Willis Ken- 
nedy (education) ; instructors, North C. Burn (politi- 
eal science) and Jackson Turner Main (history) ; and 
assistant librarian, Edwin J. Pattee. James Buhl 
Shahan, special instructor, has been promoted to an 
assistant professorship in the department of political 


science. 
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Ropert E. MARKARIAN AND ALLEN E. Hvao have 
been appointed to assistant professorships in Spring- 
field (Mass.) College, the former in the department of 
edueation, the latter in group work and community 
organization, 

New appointments at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege (Emporia) include: assistant professors, Wil- 
liam H. Seiler (social science) and C. Richard Orr 
(speech and radio); and instructors, Jean Gunderson 
(voice), Catherine 
Mendum and Jeanne Galley (physical education for 


(piano), Rosamond Hirsehorn 
women), Margaret Corrigan (home economies), Loy 
0. Banks (English and journalism), Martha Jane 
Spellman (art), Dorothy Overholt McQuin (nursery 
school), Vernita Rich (elementary school), and James 
T. Smith (physieal science). 


Nicno.as F. PEDERSEN has been appointed assistant 
professor of engineering, Trinity College (Hartford, 
Conn.). 


JOSEPH FE. Simmons AND HENRY E. KOLBE are new 
appointees at DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.). 
Mr. Simmons will give courses in the department of 
English; Dr. Kolbe, in the department of philosophy 
and religion. 


AMONG new appointments announced by Ripon 
(Wis.) College are the following: acting assistant 
professor, Anderson B. Alexander (mathematies) ; 
and instructors, Melvin E. Engelhardt (English), 
James F. Fonseea (Romance languages); Henry J. 
Gilman (eceonomies), and Major Fred E. Sims and 


Sergeant Darrell Ladwig (ROTC). 


Moses STEINER has been appointed to the staff of 
Hebrew Teachers College (Roxbury 21, Mass.) to give 
courses in modern Hebrew literature. Dr. Steiner 
is the author of “Inside Pan-Arabia.” 


Maria Haas has assumed new duties as an instrue- 
tor in Mereyhurst College (Erie, Pa.). 


HazeEL WEBSTER BYRNES, librarian, State Teachers 
College (Mayville, N. Dak.),,has been appointed see 
retary and direetor of the North Dakota State Library 
Commission, with headquarters at Bismarck, succeed- 
ing Lillian E. Cook. 


a year’s leave of absence by the college. 


Mrs. Byrnes has been granted 


CHARLES R. Boxer will serve two months as a con- 
sultant in Portuguese studies, Library of Congress 
(Washington, D. C.). Professor Boxer had been ap- 
pointed to the Camoes Chair of Portuguese, Univer- 
sity of London, in 1947 after an extensive career in 
the British Army in the Far East. 


CuarLes O. Fitzwater, whose appointment as di- 
rector of educational research and services, Marshall 
College (Huntington, W. Va.), was reported in 
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ScHoot AND Society, September 20, 1947, has been 
appointed assistant director of the rural-service di- 
vision of the headquarters staff of NEA, sueceeding 
Shirley Cooper who has accepted a post as associate 
professor of education in charge of rural-edueation 
work, School of Education and College of Agriculture, 
the University of Wisconsin. 

AT a four-day conference of the American Associa- 
tion of Public Opinion Researeh, September 14-18, 
the following officers were elected: Elmo Wilson, head 
of International Public Opinion Research, president, 
to sueceed Clyde Hart, of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, Chicago; Herbert H. Hyman, an as 
sociate of Mr. Hart, vice-president; and Samuel 
Stauffer, director of the laboratory of social relations, 
Harvard University, chairman of the Committee on 
Professional Standards. 


Recent Deaths 

Tue Reverenp Cyrin Lenson McGuire, O.F.M., 
vice-president of the corporation and chairman of the 
division of arts, Siena College (Loudonville, N. Y.), 
succumbed to a heart attack, September 14, at the 
age of fifty-two years. Father MeGuire had served 
the college as vice-president (1938-43, 1946-) and 
as chairman of the division (since 1947). 


DonaLD MAXWELL MATTHEWS, professor of forest 
management, University of Michigan, died, September 
14, at the age of sixty-two years. Mr. Matthews, who 
had served as forester in the Philippines (1909-14) ; 
eonservator of (1915-20), British North 
Borneo; manager (1920-25), British Borneo Timber 
Co., Ltd.; and forester (1926-32), Tropical Plant 
Research Foundation, had held the professorship since 
1927. 


forests 


Epwin Leavitt CLARKE, professor of sociology, 
Rollins College (Winter Park, Fla.), died suddenly, 
Dr. Clarke, 
who had held teaching posts in Hamilton College 
(Clinton, N. Y.), the Ohio State University, and the 
University of Minnesota, had served as professor of 
sociology (1927-30), Oberlin (Ohio) College, and at 
Rollins College since 1930. 


September 15, at the age of sixty years. 


CHARLES WILLIAM GERSTENBERG, co-founder and 
former chairman of the Board, Prentice-Hall, Ine., 
died, September 15, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. 
Gerstenberg had served as secretary (1912), associate 
professor of finance (1915-17), and professor (1917- 
24), School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, New 
York University; and professor of constitutional law, 
St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.). He had 
been associated with Prentice-Hall since 1919. 


JacguEs Gorpon, violinist, conductor, founder 


(1921) and former leader of the Gordon String 
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Quartet, died as the result of a stroke, September 15. 
at the age ot tortyv-nine vears. Mr. CGrordon, who had 


held the first violin desk (1921-30) in the Chicago 
Symphor vy Orchestra and the post ol conductor 
(1936-39) of the Llartford (Conn.) Symphony Or- 
ehestra, had served as head of the violin department 
(1921-30), American Conservatory of Musie (Chi- 
cago), and (since 1942), Eastman School of Musie, 


niversily ol Rochester. 


Rerun Fuiron Benepicr, professor of anthropol 
ogy, Columbia University, died of a coronary thrombo- 
sis, September 17, at the age of sixty-one years. Dr. 
Benedict, who was known internationally for her 
study of behavior patterns, had spent the summer in 
Kurope as director of a project in research in con- 
temporary cultures, supported by the Medical Serv- 
ives Branch, Office of Naval Research, and the uni- 
versity. She had served the university as lecturer in 
anthropology (1923-30), assistant professor (1930- 
36), and associate professor from 1936 until the past 
spring, when she was appointed to a full professor- 
ship. Among her published writings are: “Patterns of 
Culture” (1934), “Zuni Mythology” (1935), “Race: 
Science and Polities’” (1940), “The Chrysanthemum 
and the Sword” (1946), and (with Gene Weltfish) 
“Races of Mankind” (1948), 


JENNY Hunter, founder (1887) of the Jenny 
Hunter Kindergarten Training School (New York 
City), died, September 17, at the age of ninety-one 
years. Miss Hunter, who was the daughter of the late 
Thomas Hunter, founder and first president of Hunter 
College, had owned and managed the training school 


until her retirement in 1938. 


Oris Hamiuron Leg, professor of philosophy, Vas- 
sar College, succumbed to a heart attack, September 
17, at the age of forty-five years. Dr. Lee had served 
as instructor in philosophy (1927-29), University of 
Michigan; instructor and tutor (1930-33, 1934-35), 
Harvard University; associate professor of philosophy 
(1935-38), Pomona College; and in the professorship 
in Vassar College (since 1938). 

MARSHALL STEWART Brown, emeritus dean of the 
faculties, New York University, died, September 18, 
at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. Brown had 
served as instructor in English (1892-93), Brown 
University; instructor in history (1893-94), Univer- 
sity of Michigan; and acting professor of history 
and politieal science (1894-99), professor (1899-40), 
acting dean (1916-17), College of Arts and Pure Sci- 
ence, and dean of the faculties (1917-40), New York 
University. 

Ronatp JAMES S.Lay, chairman of the department 
of physies, Wagner Memorial Lutheran College 
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(Staten Island), died of a heart attack, September 
18, at the age of fifty-seven years. Dr. Slay had 
served as head of the department of science (1912 
23), Mississippi Southern College (Hattiesburg) ; 
director of science instruction (1923-47), East Caro 
lina Teachers College (Greenville, N. Car.); and at 
Wagner College (since 1947). 


Coming Events 

A NATIONAL EpUCATION CONFERENCE on Higher 
Education for American Society will be held at the 
University of Wisconsin, October 8-10. The general 
sessions will deal with appraising and planning 
higher education, goals in higher education, and per- 
sonal values and higher education. The topics for 
round-table discussions will be devoted to problems 
in higher education and improving the effectiveness 
of higher education. 

Tue Association of Urban Universities will hold its 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh (Pa.) on November 8, 
as announced by David D. Henry, secretary-treasurer 
of the association. 

Tue National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Ine., will hold its 28th annual convention in 
Chicago, November 15-17 and will be attended by 
physicians, therapists, educators, workers with the 
handicapped, and representatives of the society’s 


2,000 state and local units. 


THE theme of the 38th convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, to be held in Chicago, 
November 25-27, will be “English for Maturity,” 
which will be introduced by Thomas C. Pollock of 
New York University. 

THE College Physical Education Association will 
hold its 52d annual convention in Chicago, December 
27-28. 

THE first quadrennial of the United Student Chris- 
tian Council will be held December 27-—January 1. 
It is planned for 3,000 students representing YMCA 
and YWCA_ student movements and church stu- 
dent groups. A United Student Christian Movement 
in America will be initiated. 


Honors and Awards 

Lier TALLGREN, a student of the University of 
Helsinki, has been awarded a scholarship to Middle- 
bury (Vt.) College by the Alpha Mu chapter of the 
Chi Psi fraternity. 

Henry Grattan Doyue, dean, Columbian College, 
the George Washington University (Washington, D. 
C.), was awarded an honorary Litt.D. degree by Mid- 
dlebury (Vt.) College at a special convoeation of the 
eollege’s language schools, July 30. On May 26 the 
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George Washington University conferred an honorary 
LL.D. degree on Dean Doyle, as reported in ScHoo.i 

p Society, July 3. 

HorNELL Hart, professor of sociology, Duke Uni- 

rsity (Durham, N. C.), has been chosen in a nation- 

de contest among leading social scientists, as the 

inner of the Edward L. Bernays Atomie Energy 
Award. The award, a $1,000 U. S. Government Bond, 
vas offered by the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues for “the best action-related research 
in the social implications of atomie energy” and 
awarded to Dr. Hart because of his original and 
important research in atomic energy during the past 
year. 

Ar a recent meeting of the American Society of 
\gronomy two recipients of the $500 Stevenson 
awards for outstanding research in the field of agron- 
omy were named, according to an announcement made 
by W. H. Pierre, head of the agronomy department, 
Iowa State College (Ames). J. B. Peterson, head 
of the agronomy department, Purdue University 
(Lafayette, Ind.), and W. M. Myers of the Regional 
Pasture Laboratory, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, received the awards—Dr. Peterson for outstand- 
ing research work in soils, and Dr. Myers for work 


in crops research. 


Other Items 

FAIRLEIGH DicKINSON COLLEGE (Rutherford, N. 
J.) has, through its president, Peter Sammartino, 
established a program of co-operation with Mexican 
schools. The plan includes sending students to Mexico 
and awarding scholarships to Mexican students to 


study at the college. 


THE Division of Higher Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, FSA, will conduct a national study of social- 
work education for the National Council on Social 
Work. The study, which has been made possible by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
will be conducted by E. V. Hollis, chief, college ad- 
ministration, Office of Education. 


Ghorter Papers. 
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In his report to the alumni, issued recently, Edmund 
E. Day, president, Cornell University, urged that 
private educational institutions be strengthened as a 
means of preserving the American democratie tradi- 
tion. He warned against too much government control 
and said that in the field of higher education, “more 
than any other, it is of paramount importance to 
preserve private institutions, to set the pace for the 
publicly supported, and to protect to the utmost con- 
ditions of complete freedom and independence.” The 
danger that threatened the democratie tradition 


“ 


might be “a subtle corrosion of our social institu 


tions.” 


Joun H. GALLALEE, president, University of Ala 
bama, has announced that a scholarship fund of an 
approximate value of $240,000 has been received by 
the university from the late Edward T. Comer, founder 
of the Bibb Manufacturing Company. The fund is in 
the form of 4,592 shares of this company’s stock 
and has a current market value of approximately 
$240,000. The income from the stock is to be used as 
a loan fund for “deserving students to be returned 
when they become self-supporting.” The bequest 
stipulates that, in selecting students for the loans, 
preference should be given to students from rural 


sections. 


DocuMENTARY Radio Drama, a course providing 
firsthand experience with on-the-spot recordings, and 
the “only course of its kind given by any college in 
the country,” is included in the radio and television 
program to be offered by the Evening and Extension 
Division, City College School of Business (New 
York) during the 1948 fall term. The students will 
be trained to build documentary programs through ae- 
tual doing. Students conduct and record interviews 
with the public at various points of interest around 
the city on topies of universal appeal. Seymour N. 
Siegel, director of radio communications, New York 
City, will be in charge of the class and will be assisted 
by writers, actors, and technicians actually engaged 


in producing daily shows. 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE 


PETER VELTMAN 
Holland, Michigan 


THERE is much flinching these days from teaching 
the classics and English grammar. There is much 
pressure brought to bear on the teaching of manual- 
arts subjects as opposed to and replacing the so-called 
traditional academic subjects. Simultaneously, there 





is little emphasis on polish, standards, mental develop- 
ment, aesthetics. There is little encouragement of dis- 
cipline, either mental or physical. 

Let us look at a boy’s IQ, falsely so-called. If it is 
low, he is not credited with much mentality anyway— 
just because he frequently has not had the experi- 
ences others of his age have had. He is branded as 
slow; frequently left unchallenged. The Bernadine 
Schmidt experiment proves that the so-called feeble- 


minded ean be challenged successfully—a challenge 











POS 





the schools all too often refuse. The trend nowadays 
is to give a boy a job where he will not have to use 


} 


!] hine. 


his head, where he will become part oF a mac 

We pay a boy to learn a job during school time and 
give him graduation credit. We let him participate in 
sports during school time. We take time from the 
school schedule, already overcrowded, to teach a boy 
things that formerly required sacrifice on the part of 
the participants because they were available only in 
after school time. 

We are becoming child-interest centered to a ridicu- 
lous extreme. If Johnny wants to pound an orange 
, we are urged to develop Johnny’s interest! If 
Susie cannot seem to read history without effort, she 
is allowed to paint again and again during the course 
of the semester the orange erate in which the school- 
room books are stored, and she is graded in history. 
If the only thing Bill ean do easily is to simonize cars, 
we let him do that and give him eredit in sociology. 
We no longer make him study the works of the mas- 
ters of the English language so that he will develop 
a rich speaking and writing vocabulary, a sense of 
appreciation and a wise use for his leisure time. 

If Charlie does not apply himself to grammar, we 
give him entertaining reading matter, even comic books 
if he is happy with them. Thereby we disregard 
English grammar, which will give him more potential 
power and better life-long tools for more influence in 
the world—yes, to his dying moment—than all the 
world’s carpenters can exert with all their hammers 
and saws, or even than atomic bombs. 

If she does not take to Shakespeare, we give Jean 
current magazine material. We do not give her the 
classics. They are too hard! Moreover, they present 
fundamental facts of life which frequently are taboo. 

We are urged to relax; enjoy ourselves. We must 
eat, drink, be merry; tomorrow we die anyway. We 
are told to take all the liberties we please! Let us 
have fun; forget, evade our problems. 

We are forbidden to teach spiritual values. We 
must be materialistic. We must not teach the moving 
forces of the world or the way of life. We are not 
encouraged to develop leadership in thinking. 

We teach people to run machines—to be part of a 
produetion line, a lathe—honorable enough in itself! 
But, we do not let man develop that process of reason 
which distinguishes him from his fellow creatures! 
We do not give him the nuances of thought, those 
things which give depth to life. We teach man to 
make a living but not to live! 

We allow man to become part of a machine, and, 
when a depression comes, he does the same thing as 


other machines—becomes idle. 
Ask industry what it wants the schools to do. “Teach 
the fundamentals—reading, writing, arithmetic, speak- 
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ing, and spelling, and we'll do the rest” is the answer, 
“And business can give money to aid the cause of 
education,” suggests Frank W. Abrams, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey). 

But, we are teaching fundamentals poorly enough 
and now we are crowding our already crowded cur- 
riculum by teaching industrial know-how to the mini- 
mizing of the teaching of the tools of thought and the 
works those tools have produced—the classics. 

Individual differences? Surely, we must consider 
them! Teach people to work with their hands? 
Surely, but not to the exclusion of emphasis on the 
tools of thought. Not as substitute for those tools. 
Rather let us consider those tools as a foundation on 
which to build manual arts, as the men in industry 
would have us do; and they should know. For in- 
dustrial know-how is the key to America’s greatness. 

But “this is postwar education” runs the argument. 
It will be the same as prewar education. We are 
either always preparing for war, engaged in war, just 
completing a war, or planning for an era of peace. 
This has been true since time immemorial. 

People are our raw material, as always—people and 
their problems. Human nature never changes. We 
must teach it to care, to be unselfish, to discipline 
itself! Never by sidestepping a problem will we find 
its solution. 

Angelo Patri, on examining readers for beginners, 
says: 


I loathe with a deep and bitter hatred the printed lines 
that convey to a moronic mind that ‘‘the boy can run.’’ 
Any moron knows a boy can run, He runs, she runs, you 
run—and what of it? It is a horrid waste of time, < 
cultivation of error to displace good literature in chil- 
dren’s readers for such trash. Children need to read the 
stories that suit the world in which they live. ... That 
is not the modern, machine-made world—no matter who 





wishes it might be. 

Children live in their own lovely world of beauty, 
imagination, and idealism. Give them a decent story 
to cut their reading teeth on, to form their taste for fine 
literature. 


At the other end of the school ladder we find a 
similar trend—colleges lowering their standards for 
admission—standards which formerly required endur- 
ance, fight, challenge to meet. 

The other day a speaker outlined progressive trends 
gloriously. During his address he said, “My nephew 
was admitted to college. I said to him, ‘You achieve 
consistent B’s or out you'll go.’” Yes, discipline— 
the good, old-fashioned kind. Good for the relatives, 
but for those who entrust their children to us—we are 
encouraged to betray that trust—let the children fol- 
low their instinets, their interests. 
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Current literature reflects just that spirit. Books 
are empty. There is no soul struggle, little to dig 
into, to ponder over. Frequently one instance of vol- 
untary rape after another. Nothing to which un- 
licensed liberty will not say: “Go thou and do like- 
wise.” 

The mounting divorce rate? Let us teach them sex 
in school—about the only place where the privacy of 
the home still functions and remains unique. Now 
add sex training to the school’s responsibility. 

Teach people to respect others’ rights and you will 
not have divorcee! Sex is not at the bottom of divoree. 
The trouble is not that students are not informed. 
Ask any teacher who has chaperoned a sleigh ride, a 
hay ride, a bus going to a football game. Ask any 
police officer. What youth must be taught is ideals, 
respect, unselfishness. Never has there been more 
open diseussion of sex. Never have there been more 
divorcees! 

America was built by pioneers who figured out that 
to get a tree out of the way you had to saw it down, 
not walk around it. Those pioneers did not figure 
IQ’s. They thought and envisioned what the America 
of their tomorrow would be like—an America with 
challenging problems. That is the America we live 
in today. 

America is engaged in a struggle to keep the world 
at peace. How will that peace be kept? By a lathe 
turner, by a drug-store clerk, by a shoe salesman? It 
may well be. But, above all, by those who ean think 
clearly, who do not flinch because problems are hard. 
Training in fundamentals is the best training the 
schools ean offer for the solution of the difficult prob- 
lems of today and tomorrow. 

No, the other side of the fence is not crowded. 
There is room for additional hardy souls. 

Increasingly we are encouraged by a vote of con- 
fidence from those who agree with us. Witness the 
report, just released, of the Commission on Liberal 
Edueation of the Association of American Colleges 
involving such men as Robert S. Hillyer and Theodore 
Morrison of Harvard, Donald A. Stauffer of Prince- 
ton, Lionel Trilling of Columbia, Dean William C. 
De Vane of Yale, President Victor L. Butterfield of 
Wesleyan, President George N. Schuster of Hunter, 
and President Gordon K. Chalmers of Kenyon, and 
others : 


The enjoyment of some reading (magazine fiction, 
popular novels) requires no study; but for the full enjoy- 
ment of the best literature, study is necessary. This 
study is a discipline. In all civilized societies it has been 
honored as one. Directors of our publie schools show an 
increasing tendency to ignore this fact. . . . The senti- 
mental idea that literature is first and last a dreamland 
of desire has led many school administrators, under the 
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impression that they are being progressive, to permit the 
old-fashioned hard work of grammar, language, an4 let 
ters to be displaced by an elaborate picnic of adolescent 
emotions. 

Many a school board and school superintendent will 
agree that preparation for science means hard work in 
mathematics but are unwilling to admit that the com- 
parable disciplines of literature ... are necessary to a 
liberal education. ... 

People are living and thinking in standardized fashion. 
... The effect of many well-meant reforms in education 
during the first half of the century has been to magnify 
the importance of social welfare and to minimize that of 
the individual, 

Much of modern entertainment is meagre, vulgar, and 
meretricious. Its primary effect is the debasement of 
taste, the creation of false standards of value, the blunt- 
ing of the capacity to find strength and happiness in the 
ordinary course of life. Literature is publie property, 
Modern 
youth are moved, not by ambition, but by anxiety. The 


ean become a common body of experience. 


great stories re-create powerful examples of human 
thought and conduct—show principles in action. 

One more thought. But no! It cannot be that we 
have reached the pe: k of civilization in our time and 
that decadence is setting in. It cannot be that we, our 
age of thinking and challenge past, are reverting to 
the use of our limbs and desires purely, as did Greece, 
Rome, and the other great civilizations of the world 
or can it? 





in their period of decadence 


SHOULD TEACHERS BE INFORMED ON THE 
PROBLEMS OF RELIGION? 


Herbert B. MuLrorp 
Wilmette, Jll. 


CONSIDERING the high controversy over the ineptly 


” what does 


termed “separation of Church and State, 
the leadership in professional education owe to eiti- 
zens in leading toward some solution for the publie 
schools? More particularly, what is the responsibility 
of the public and private teachers colleges of the 
country to provide the 110,000 public-school systems 
with teachers who are intelligently aware of the prob- 
lem as a problem? 

At this writing an inadequate report on what is 
taking place shows conflicts in actual practices in 
many areas. After having broken down one aspect 
of released-time co-operation between public schools 
and local religious councils for denominational train- 
ing (Champaign ease) the “anti” forces have resumed 
their attack on another aspect, this time against the 
Board of Edueation of New York City. One might 
almost expect that this would make the sponsors of 
released time withdraw, but that is not the case. Re- 
ports indicate that in at least twelve states the educa- 
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tional forces will stand on their “states rights” and 


continue to operate as previously, in the face ot the 


United States Supreme Court, until 


decision of the 

legal action is taken against school boards in their own 
states. The City of Chicago says it will continue in 
its release of some 25,000 pupils to leave the school 


buildings for training classes, chiefly in churches. 


The Journal of the American Bar Association edi- 


torially sharply criticizes the attitude of the United 
States court, but this is essentially on legal grounds. 
A significant group of religionists criticizes the court 


on religious grounds. One eminent authority in re- 
sharp trend away from the state’s neu- 
trality between churches or religions to a position of 
neutrality between all religion and secular forces. At 
the same time he sees a definite trend toward putting 
ideals and assumpiions of American democracy in 
place of religion. Christian Century, a strong Prot- 
estant protagonist for religious understanding within 
the publie schools, comes out with the challenge that 
teachers colleges train teachers to such understanding. 
The American Council on Edueation last year sug- 
gested that it eould be possible for the publie schools 
to create “an awareness of the foree of religion in our 
Western and American culture.” 

We thus have reflected two broad but different 
problems. One is purely legal in the area of consti- 
tutional legalisms. The other lies in the practieali- 
ties of the current teaching job and training teachers 
to know simply what is going on in their own pro- 
fession. Meanwhile, in thousands of schools the eur- 
riculum already is warped to meet the majority local 
opinion. Thus there are religious concerts, art, pag- 
eantry, and a modicum, perhaps, of information re- 
garding religion in history. Moreover, in twelve 
states and Washington, D. C., Bible reading is re- 
quired by law. 

On the legal side there is a long procession of in- 
consistencies between what the United States Supreme 
Court rules in respect to the publie schools and what 
other branches of both Federal and State government 


do with religion. Chapel services are denominational 


and therefore slanted; vet the Congress and President 
approve an appropriation currently of $500,000 to 
build a new chapel for the academy at Kings Point 
(i E). 
armed forees, use of the oath to induct Federal ap- 


Appropriations for similar expenses in the 


pointees into office, and, indeed, the use of the oath to 
support the entire judiecature of the country are sig- 
nificant of something teachers do not understand. 

If one inquires of a state department what is to be 
done by teachers colleges merely to inform teacher 
trainees of the problem within their own profession, 
one finds the do-nothing policy beeause of the inabil- 


ity to distinguish between legalisms and the eduea- 
tional policy which either should or should not make 
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teachers intelligently aware of the current situatio; 
Sitting in with numerous classes of trainees, one finds 
the gravest sort of misunderstanding simply on such 
terms as “religion,” “spirituality,” “morals,” “ethics,” 
“sects,” “denominations,” and the like. In one case, 
after three days, “religion” was not reasonably de- 
fined. In another case, findings after eleven days 
sorely confused principles of American democracy 
with religion. There is no such thing as a glossary; 
professors of education have no syllabi. Yet the 
courts and our fundamental law declare this to be “‘g 
religious nation.” 

The problem here presented is not to try to deter- 
mine the relationship of religious illiteracy to juvenile 
delinquency and crime or the integration of religious 
elements into all aspects of the curriculum, as has been 
done in many good ease studies. The question is, 
Shall teachers colleges, both private and public, assume 
a responsibility to acquaint teacher trainees with what 
is going on in the present situation, or shall the col- 
leges default? The profession already has enough to 
account for in the 450,000 out of 870,000 teachers who 
have no degrees. It is agreed that educational de- 
partments, even of “free” universities, already have 
problems enough to solve in supplying informed teach- 
ers to ill-informed school boards. In both lay and 
professional circles there is already too much criticism 
of the self-interest propaganda in the field of teaching. 

The questions are honestly repeated: Does the teach- 
ers college have a responsibility? Is this an eduea- 
tional rather than a religious problem? 


A STUDENT LOOKS AT STUDENT 
EXCHANGE 


ARNE LOCHEN 


Exchange Student, North Dakota Agricultural College 


W At is wrong with the student-exchange program? 

At a foreign-student conference held in New York 
in 1947 I watched foreign students, who had been 
studying in America for a year or more, smile as it 
they pitied the naivete of the guest speaker, an im 
portant and distinguished American who was explain- 
ing how the United States is the most Christian and 
the most demoeratie nation in the world. Talking with 
some of the men and women afterwards, I challenged 
their responses by reminding them that the speaker 
had said that America, in spite of all its faults, is the 
country where the most Christian and democratic 
ideals are to be found. I was told stories of their ex- 
periences to show me why they believed that the man 
was boasting and exaggerating and that he did not 


realize the destructive force of America’s faults. The 


speaker, according to my opinion, gave a magnificent 
and just deseription of the American way of life. 
Reealling experiences of my first year as “that 
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ident Irom Norway,” I can understand the feelings 

ereat distress. IJ think it is unfortunate, even dan 

sus, that all students abroad—inecluding Americans 

do not learn to comprehend in one or two years 

y lnportant ideas about the countries which are 

r hosts. After all, is not one of the purposes ot the 

tudent-exchange program to improve relations be- 
een countries ? 

I know that hardships, because of the increased cost 

living, for instance, cause worry. Sometimes when 

y budget was short, I economized by preparing my 
own meals or skipping meals. Otten I was rather 
hungry and then more easily irritated. 

I often had the impression that American students’ 
oncern for the rest of the world was very small. I 
felt worried about the kind of leadership such people 
would give. Coming from war-torn Europe where 
democracy had been weakened, | was eager to present 
our problems and discuss what could be done; but few 
appeared interested in discussing such things. I| oiten 
felt that they were bragging too much about America’s 
part in the war, leaving out almost entirely European 
countries’ efforts and disregarding what little, tiny 
Norway did. That is my home, and I am proud of 
what we did. 

My underground and German prison-camp experi- 
ences in the war had made me tougher. Besides being 
able to adjust myself to new conditions and to get 
along with people, I had very good recommendations 
from important persons. Even with these advantages 

which many exchange students do not have—I often 
found the going rough. 

In Europe many think that America is the great 
country where democratie and Christian ideals are 
most dominant, and we admire your statesmen ot 
history: Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. You 
had these leaders when Europe contemporarily had 
men like Napoleon and Bismarck. Foreign students 
from Europe are eager to be stimulated by the de- 
moeracy that had such leaders and then to return 
home to strengthen democracy there. 

How ean these foreign students best learn American 
demoeracy so that they will return home with the 
best possible impressions of America? Can _ they 
learn it in the college dormitories, from the movies, 
meeting people in the streets, talking with people 
while waiting for the bus, at occasional meetings in 
different clubs, at Sunday dinners in homes? Yes. 
But it is in your homes that the foundation of your 
demoeracy lies. There is where 7 found out most about 
American democracy. 

This year I am living in an American home, and 
the son in the family is making arrangements to stay 
with my parents in Norway. He will go into a home 
that is interested in foreign students because I am 
here in this country. From the start, he is likely to 
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get a better in pression ol Norway and its people 
because ot the personal contact within the home. 
Doing work around the house like tending the turnace, 
shoveling snow trom the walks, and mowing the lawn 


makes—it really is like home. Neither ot us has to 


pay money tor the items which cost most to any 
student room and board. My cost ol studying here 
is approximately what it would be tor me to study in 
my own country, while staying in my own home in 
Oslo. I stay in a home and feel as if I am at home. 
I have security. l have learned to understand and 
appreciate America and American democracy from its 
source, the home. 1 will go home to my country with 
a very tavorable impression of America. 

At the present time do many foreign students, in 
cluding those trom America, live in homes or do they 
live in dorms and eat at the college cafeteria or rent 
a room and eat where they can?) Why is not this idea 
of exchange of homes rather than of money used more 
in the student-exchange program to take care of the 
biggest expenses. Not only will such a plan furnish 
a sense Of financial security, but it will help to estab 
lish emotional security. By being one of the family, 
I have learned that the people are much like those at 
home; and in almost every case when I have learned 
to understand how they behave and why they behave 
as they do, I have learned to like them. 

Why does not some organization act as a clearing- 
house where students who are picked as the most rep 
resentative of their countries are placed in homes that 
are the best representatives of the ideals of the host 
country—homes of people who are interested, able, and 
willing to have foreign students live with them as 
members of their families? Why leave it to chance, 
thereby running the risk of students leaving countries 
with unfavorable impressions after a year or two of 
study rather than with a feeling of fellowship and un- 
derstanding? There is no doubt that there are enough 
families in the countries taking part in the exchange 
program that would be willing to do something, if the 
importance of this idea is emphasized. 

Today 18,000 foreign students are in America ae 
cording to the Institute of International Education, 
and more thousands of American students are in other 
countries. America, with 18,000 foreign students tak- 
ing undergraduate and graduate work in the United 
States and the thousands of its students abroad, is by 
far the largest and most important participant in the 
student-exchange program. These numbers will be in- 
creased considerably in the coming years. According 
to State Department estimates the total number may 
increase to fifty thousand students a year in the coming 
five-year period. This tremendous increase will be 
caused first of all by the Fulbright Act. 

How will the remarkable program envisioned in the 
Fulbright Act be administered, and what plans will be 








drafted to extend it to as many as possible? The 
exchange students will be picked trom the most promis- 
ing applicants. Returning trom abroad to their home 
countries, they will assuine positions of leadership. 
Hence it is of vital importance to the participating 
countries that the plans be well thought out and that 
experiences from the exchange program so far be 
utilized. In my opinion, the present exchange pro- 
gram needs some improvement and a broader scope. 
It is urgent that the students get knowledge and in- 
sight not only from their books but also from the 
people. The exchange students need closer contact 
with the homes of the countries they are visiting. In 
the homes they can learn to understand a nation. 
There they will be living under conditions where they 
are more likely to develop favorable attitudes. Not 
only can they learn to like the host country, but 
being put on the spot by the myriads of personal 
questions—they can take an objective viewpoint of 
their mother countries, 

Further, | believe that the planning institutions for 
student exchange should not only help in selecting the 
universities and colleges and in picking the students 
but also in finding proper families where students can 


live as members of the families. Exchanging homes 


Rehborts@ ... -» 
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would extend the money provided under the Fulbright 
Act further than is planned at the present time and 
would give thousands more an opportunity to take 
part in the program. Many able students, now ex- 
cluded because of too meager financial assistance, 
could thus profit from study abroad. That means 
having more Americans studying abroad besides hay- 
ing more students coming to America. 

Such an extension of the student-exchange prograin 
Will mean a transfusion of personal fellowship in these 
critical days. Foreign students will find fellowship 
in homes where they feel secure. 

Senator Fulbright says that the cultural exchang: 
provided by the Fulbright Act may be just as inipor- 
tant as the Marshall Plan to create world peace. Yet, 
it appears that improvement can be made in the 
student-exchange program. For the many who do 
learn friendship and understanding there are others 
who suffer loneliness and disappointment, which cause 
misunderstandings like those I found at the foreign 
students’ conference in New York. My living as a 
member of an American family made me discover the 
truth that the foundation of any democracy is within 
its homes. To strengthen democracy, we must bring 
the foreign students to the source of democracy. 





CO-ORDINATING STUDENT RELIGIOUS 
ACTIVITIES 


Henry E. ALLEN 


University of Minnesota 


In September 1947, the Regents of the University 
of Minnesota voted to create the position of Co- 
ordinator of Students’ Religious Activities to become 
a functioning agency in the office of the dean of 
students. The position also earries with it the faculty 
rank of associate professor. As a symbol of publie 
interest in this pioneering work, interested church men 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis agreed to contribute to 
the university sufficient funds to defray the expenses 
of the program during its first two years. Edmund 
G. Williamson, dean of students, University of Min- 
nesota, acting in close co-operation with the directors 
of religious foundations on the campus, ealled to the 
position Henry E. Allen, Ph.D., of Bronxville, New 
York, former president of Keuka College, Keuka 
Park, New York. 

The university made it clear that it had no intention 
of undertaking any program of its own since it did 
not feel that a state university should sponsor a 
chaplainey or a chapel program which would appear 
to show favoritism to any particular religion or which 


would compete with or overlap campus programs, 
already under way, sponsored by church groups. The 
co-ordinator selected is not a clergyman, but has 
specialized in comparative religions, stressing par- 
ticularly a sociological approach to religious matters. 

By creating the post of co-ordinator, the University 
of Minnesota expresses to its constitueney its convie- 
tion that religion is important for student develop- 
ment. Recognizing the wide diversity of the religious 
background of its students, it encourages the activity 
of those religious groups which wish to serve their 
young people in attendance at the university. A 
total of 21 such foundations exist on the Twin City 
eampuses. On the St. Paul (agricultural) campus 
these groups are: Catholic, Congregational-Presbyte- 
rian, Lutheran, Methodist, Minnesota Christian Fel- 
lowship (Inter-Varsity), Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A. 
On the Minneapolis campus there are fourteen groups: 
Baptist, Catholic, Christian Science, Congregational, 
Episcopalian, Jewish, Lutheran, Missouri Synod 
Lutheran, Methodist, Minnesota Christian Fellowship 
(Inter-varsity), Presbyterian, Tri-U (for Unitarian 
and Universalist students), Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A. 
Functioning as directors of these 21 organizations are 
30 individuals, nearly all full-time workers, who work 
together co-operatively on each campus as the Min- 
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nesota Councils of Religion. During a typical week 
of the academic year more than 150 regularly sched- 
uled meetings, study groups, and worship services 
are held. 

Of major significance are the “student councils of 
religion” made up of two representatives from each 
participating religious organization. It is their task 
to promote interfaith understanding and to carry 
on such religious activities as may be common to all 
participating groups. Unless a project is agreed to 
by every member organization, it cannot claim spon- 
sorship of the student council of religion. The ex- 
perience provided the students of varying faiths in 
working together while recognizing the right to be 
different appears to be a most valuable firsthand ex 
perience in demoeratie living. These student leaders 
are encouraged to take the greatest possible initiative 
in the planning and implementing of policies and 
programs. This is regarded as vitally important in 
the preparation for responsible citizenship after they 
leave the university. 

The university, of course, places no pressure on the 
students to participate in religious activities. It 
does, however, avoid the accusation sometimes leveled 
at state universities that they are indifferent or hostile 
to the cultivation of sound churechmanship. The uni- 
versity administration supplies religious census eards 
which are filled out voluntarily by the students and 
distributed through the co ordinator’s office to the 
proper religious organizations. 

During the past year steps have been taken to 
relate the activities of religious foundation directors 
more closely to the university’s counseling bureau. 
Joint seminars have been held, and the religious 
workers have had opportunities to develop their skills 
in counseling and to put these skills to use in aiding 
students who are in need of religious guidance. 

Great stress is laid upon the value of these student 
religious organizations in assisting students to find 
friends and become introduced to the university 
community of 27,000 individuals. 

While no department or school of religion as such 
exists at the University of Minnesota, courses are 
offered in the departments of philosophy, sociology, 
the humanities, and elsewhere which give objective 
information in the field of religion, and the university 


catalogue lists a sequence of courses appropriate for 


students planning to enter graduate theological 
schools. 
The above program demonstrates that education 


sponsored by publie agencies can find methods of 
proper encouragement for wholesome student religious 
growth instead of ignoring the matter and giving the 
impression that a person may be properly educated, 
while his religious understanding is atrophied. 
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AUSTRALIAN EDUCATIONISTS HOLD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Betty GILL 
Department of Information, Melbourne 


A SUCCESSFUL experiment in adult education was 
held in Australia recently when people from all walks 
of life gathered together for an informal holiday- 
cum-edueation summer camp not far from the heart 
of the city of Melbourne. 

Wesley College, one of the many fine Australian 
publie schools, fronting beautiful tree-lined St. Kilda 
Road, was the scene of the summer-school experiment, 
the first in Australia, inaugurated by the Victorian 
Council of Adult Edueation. 

Here, on the smooth green lawns, shaded by poplars, 
and on the sunny steps of the college, the homely 
housewife, clad in frock and eardigan, busily plying 
her knitting needles, exchanged ideas with the naval 
instructor, spick and span in gold-braided uniform, 
the trim nurse from the country, and the young engi 
neer, sunning himself in sandles and open-neck shirt. 

What was the best thing to do for community wel- 
fare was the main topie of conversation. Should it 
be a community hotel? What about the necessity of 
the preschool-child kindergarten, aiding the children 
and relieving the mothers? Should there be a com- 
munity hospital? A mobile clinie for outback dis- 
tricts?. Housing schemes? The pooling of agricultural 
implements to help needy farmers? Parent diseus- 
sion groups to ascertain the best way to edueate their 
children toward a healthy, social life . . libraries, 
film centers, a mobile theater, musie tours, art groups, 
discussion groups on literature and social studies. ... 

These and a hundred and one other things occupied 
the attention of the school’s 84 resident members and 
130 nonresident Many were students who 


had given up their holidays to attend the school. 


members. 


Varied professions and oecupations were represented, 
and seventeen-year-olds to grandmothers were in- 
eluded. 

Mary Thompson, a housewife with three children, 
who lives in the prosperous irrigation town of Shep- 
parton, said she had found the school particularly 
Child psychology was one of the many 
She 


stimulating. 
subjeets in which she was keenly interested. 
hoped her studies in this direction would help her in 
the handling and teaching of preschool children in 
where 


Shepparton’s new housing-commission area, 


there are 66 families, including a good sprinkling of 
children, and a dearth of teachers. 


The Couneil of Adult 


distriet was an active one, she 


Edueation discussion group 
added. It had 


The club, meeting 


in her 
been functioning for four vears. 
membership cross 


monthly, had a representing a 


section of the community. 
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Another who was eq rally thrilled with the work of 
the school was May Holmes, intant-welfare nurse 
fom Dimboola, a wheat-growing center in the Mallee 
district of Victoria. Driving a mobile elinie, which 
takes her to out-of-the-way farms, is her daily work. 
On these visits, she advises mothers on the general 
eare and feeding of their youngsters. She said: 
I am very interested in positive help in the community 
rms of education. I believe, too, that the 
ictual mental outlook of a person has a tremendous in- 
f n his ph health. From this standpoint, I 
iave been very pleased with the harmonious atmosphere 
the school, the wide range of subjects presented in 
ctures, and meeting people of diverse occupations and 
W different ideas 


And, of course, allied with the deeper subjects such as 
psychology, we let ourselves go in the light and airy folk 


dancing. 


Leonard McGregor, assistant shire engineer from 
the pastoral center of Yea, felt that his edueation had 
been sadly neglected. He believed the adult-edueation 
movement was a grand opportunity to eatch up on it. 
“Man is a gregarious animal,” he said, “and feels this 
community urge. He sometimes feels as if he is 
hitting his head on a brick wall, but this adult eduea- 
tion gives you heart to earry on the good work.” 

J.S. Maslin, headmaster of the Hagley Area School, 
Tasmania, which is also used for rural community ae- 
tivities as well as daily school work, was enthusiastic 


about the adult-education sehool. 


In the future adult education must be stimulated by 
the provision of a diversified program of creative ac- 
tivities. It must be both educational and recreative, of- 
fering some pleasant stimulation after the routine of the 
work-a-day world. 

The adult-education program should not be limited by 
any policy or philosophy conceived outside the com- 
munity in which it is instituted. It will differ from place 


to place. Whatever the needs of the people, and what- 


Research... 
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ever development the community may wish to give to 
education will determine the program. 

Two essentials are needed in this work: inspired 
leadership backed by a specialist staff and attractive, 
well-planned and equipped buildings. The solution lies 
in the planning of future educational bases, so that they 
may serve the school child during the ordinary scho 
hours, and can be at the service of youth movements and 


adults during the rest of the day. 


The majority of the school’s resident members came 
from either well-populated country centers or isolated 
farming communities. Some were interstate and over 
seas visitors. They lived in at the school, sleeping in 
the dormitories. 

Nonresident members came from Melbourne’s metro- 
politan area, Children could be left in the care of the 
kindergarten organized by the council for the week’s 
Most of the students were 
Casual stu- 


dents dropped in when a particular subject attracted 


duration of the school. 
women, some married and with families. 


them, attending music recitals, or taking part in the 
practical art and drama classes. 

Varied subjects were covered by specialists in their 
own fields—psychology, the preschool child in the 
community; the work of the UN Seeurity Council, 
what it means and how it works; education for inter- 
national understanding; the spiritual basis of the com- 
munity; and what Australia’s Federal Government is 
doing for community welfare. 

The Victorian Couneil of Adult Edueation, which 
carries further the work of the University Extension 
Board and the Workers’ Edueational Association, was 
set up in 1946, with a yearly grant of £25,000, to 
provide adult edueation for the citizens of Victoria. 
It reaches its publie through discussion groups, tutorial 
classes, residential schools, publie lectures, exhibitions, 
performances of plays, music, and dancing, library 
services, and visiting tutors. 

It now has 60 clubs throughout the state, and it is 
from these that the summer sehool drew its students. 





TRENDS OF ENROLLMENT, FEES, AND 
SALARIES IN 288 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES! 


CHARLES HOFF 


University of Omaha 
THis report represents the fourth annual survey 


and study of student enrollment, tuition-fee trends, 
nonresident or “equalization” fees, and faculty salary 


1Comments accompanying statistical tables prepared 
for the Central Association of College and University 


seales. The survey for the current year includes, in 
addition, information regarding student and faculty 
housing. In 1945 we received information from 141 
colleges and universities. The following year 143 bus 
iness officers responded. In 1947 we felt very pleased 
when 162 questionnaires were returned. The present 
nation-wide interest in these statistics is evidenced by 
the fact that this year our survey includes 288 institu- 





Business Officers, by Charles Hoff, University of Omaha, 
1948. Copies of the detailed tables may be obtained 
from Lawrence Lunden, comptroller, University of Min- 
nesota, secretary of the Central Association. 














ns of higher education having a total enrollment of 
1,564 students. This is nearly one half of all 
ce students enrolled in the United States (2,354,- 
) total). 


nrollment trends. A quick review of the findings 


his survey shows that the 1947-48 average enroll- 
t, country-wide, is 80.1 per cent above the 1940-41 
rewar enrollment. It shows that during the past 
year there were 13.8 per cent more students in our 
eges and universities than there were one year ago. 
The chief business officers in our colleges are not too 
yptimistie about this year’s enrollment. Of 288 in- 
titutions reporting, only 92 (31.9 per cent) were will 
to commit themselves as expecting an increase in 
enrollment this year. Of the 138 business officers who 
submitted actual percentage estimates of increases or 
decreases the computed average was 3.5 per cent in- 
crease above 1947-48. Only 55 (19 per cent) expect 
1949-50 enrollments to be higher than 1948-49. Par- 
enthetically, it is interesting to note that in 1946 the 
report indicated an estimate for last year of an aver- 
ce 80 per cent above the 1940-41 level; the actual 
enrollments for the year (1947-48) were 80.1 per cent 
above 1940-41. 

Veteran students. Veteran students last year com- 
prised 47.1 per cent of the entire student enrollment. 
The number of veteran students in the colleges repre- 
sented increased 1.1 per cent over 1946-47, but it is 
estimated that veteran students will decrease in num- 
bers by 10.4 per cent in the school year starting 
September 1, 1948. 

Tuition fees. Two hundred twenty-five colleges 
and universities have increased their tuition rates since 
1940-41; 64 institutions have made such increases 
during the past twelve months; 91 anticipate higher 
tuition fees in 1948—49 than are being charged during 
the current year. Computing the average increase, we 
find that tuition fees were 53.4 per cent higher last 
vear than in 1936-37; 43.5 per cent higher in 1947-48 
than in 1940-41; 29.7 per cent higher than one year 
ago. It is anticipated that tuition fees in all schools 
will average 16.9 per cent higher this year than during 
1947-48. 

Nonresident fees. Most publie or tax-supported in- 
stitutions of higher education assess a nonresident fee 
from students living outside the boundaries of the 
This fee 
was scheduled because the trustees and the taxpayers 


areas which actually finance their operation. 


knew that the entire cost of operation could not be met 
by local tax levy, and wanted their own children to pay 
no higher fees than was absolutely necessary. They 
also knew that additional students in any number 
require additional facilities, additional staff, and ad- 
ditional maintenance. Publie institutions kept fees 
for local students at as low a point as they felt was 
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possible, and plans for facilities, staff, and current 
maintenance were made for the normal growth of such 
institutions, through attendance by local students 
(children of parents who are actually supporting those 
colleges). 

The nonresident fee actually was a rather minor 
item of income in most colleges prior to 1944. Most 
business officers agree that this fee was computed to 
reflect as nearly as possible the actual instructional 
operating cost per student in order that local students 
and loeal taxpayers would not be required to pay a 
hidden part of the costs, when the responsibility should 
be borne by other parents or other political subdivi 
sions. 

With the passage of the GI Bill the Federal gov- 
ernment obligated itself to pay “the cost of instrue- 
tion” for from one to four years of education for 
veterans. This created an unprecedented rise in col- 
lege enrollments. 

In institutions supported wholly or in part by loeal 
taxation (city or state) increased enrollments brought 
increased total income only in proportion to that part 
of income which was represented by tuition. 

Each student enrolled beyond a normal enrollment 
figure meant a decrease in income per student for the 
college. If normal tuition fees were charged veteran 
students, even though they resided in the vicinity, this 
deficit could be made up only through the use of tax 
funds paid by local taxpayers, not by the Federal 
rovernment as contemplated by Congress when the 
GI Bill was passed. 

Although the local tax income of most colleges is 
stable, it remains practically constant and is compara- 
tively inflexible. It is obvious that in order to remain 
solvent, tax-supported institutions had to do one of 
five things when enrollments went beyond normal ex- 
pectations, to wit: 1. Take no students beyond normal 
enrollment. 2. Reduce drastically the amount ex- 
pended on the edueation of each student. 3. Increase 
all tuition for veterans and nonveterans alike to meet 
the deficit caused by the beneficence of the Federal 
government. 4. Increase the support received from 
local tax-levying bodies. 5. Secure from the Federal 
government sufficient funds to offset the drain on 
local tax funds resulting from the excess enrollment 
caused by the GI Bill, a Federally sponsored program. 

The Veterans Administration recognized this situa- 
tion and agreed, therefore, that one of the formulae 
for determining cost of instruction could be the non- 
resident fee. 

It should be clearly understood that this fee is in 
no sense a “nonresident fee,” except that the amount 
of such fee happens to have been accepted by the 
administrator of the Veterans Administration and 
the representatives of the tax-supported institutions 
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and provides a ready means of economically and ex- 
peditiously implementing the above agreement. A 
number of schools are now ealling it an “equalization” 
fee. 

The data obtained indicate (by percentage, at 
least) that there have been some rather drastic in- 
creases of nonresident fees in some public institutions. 
In fact, the average increase since 1940-41 is 141.66 
per cent. This has brought all kinds of charges from 
Various groups. 

Granted that there may be some injustices and un- 
fairness, before condemning the system let us do three 
things. . First, note that the GI Bill states that the 
‘cost of instruction”; 


Federal government will pay 
second, compare objectively the nonresident fees 
being paid to public institutions with the “normal” 
fees (many of which have also been increased ) being 
paid to comparable private colleges and universities; 
and third, be certain, if a school is being eriticized, 
that it is charging more through the nonresident 
“equivalency” than the actual cost of instruction. 

If there are individual cases of injustice, those 
should certainly be corrected, but the penalizing of 
all carefully operated institutions because of a few 
infractions would be unfortunate and not in keeping 
with the spirit of the law. 

It is not too difficult to investigate specific cases 
of increased nonresident fees and determine whether 
or not they exceed the cost of instruction determined 
by some other formula. But to discard the present 
method would be to throw all of us back into the old 
wartime confusion of government contracts, based on 
complicated cost accounting, to separate students A, 
B, and C sitting in the same classrooms and have us 
constantly attempting to determine all the factors 
which make B a more expensive student than C, 

Nonresident tuition fees average $160 a year (two 
semesters or three quarters). Of the 102 tax-sup- 
ported schools reporting on this subject, 95 indicated 
that they are making an additional charge to students 
who live outside the area which is furnishing the 
financial support for those institutions. Fifty-nine 
institutions have raised their nonresident fees since 
1936-37; 58 since 1940-41; 15 during the past twelve 
months; and it is anticipated that 11 more will be 
forced to increase their nonresident charges for the 
year beginning September 1, 1948. Nonresident fees 
have been increased by an average of 170.66 per cent 
since 1936-37. The eleven schools which expected to 
increase such fees still higher will probably average 
about 43.6 per cent above the fee being charged in 
1947-48. 

Salary trends. College and university salaries for 


faculty and administrative staffs have been increased 


an average of 36.7 per cent since 1940-41. It is an- 
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ticipated that salaries will be increased an additiona] 
8.3 per cent in 1948-49. Office and clerical staffs in 
these same colleges have had salary increases averag- 
ing 39.2 per cent since 1940-41. The business officers 
estimate that a 7.7 per cent increase will be made in 
the budgets of this year. 

Custodial and maintenance employes have had in- 
creases Which average, nationwide, 47.5 per cent above 
1940-41. It is estimated that an additional raise of 
7.4 per cent will be made by September 1, 1948. 

With respect to staff-salary increases we should bear 
in mind two things. Furst, prior to 1940 our faculty 
and employes were not required to pay Federal in- 
come taxes. Today this takes a sizable sum out of 
nearly every payroll check that we issue. 

Second, today’s cost-of-living index shows an in- 
crease of 56.4 per cent above 1940. These two facets 
plus the general decrease in purchasing power of every 
dollar causes the increase in college salaries to appear 
conservative, especially since the Monthly Labor Re- 
view of February, 1948, indicates that average weekly 
earnings in both manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing industries increased by nearly 115 per cent from 
1939 to December, 1947. 

Salary scales. College and university instructors 
receive, for their nine months’ service in the regular 
school term, an average annual salary of $2,723. The 
range, however, extends from a low of $1,300 to a high 
of $5,300. Assistant professors average $3,344 for 
nine months, in a range of $1,500 to $5,400; associate 
professors average $3,866, in a range of $1,650 to 
$6,650; full professors average $4,560, in a range of 
$1,800 to $9,367. The salaries of deans vary a great 
deal, depending upon the size of the school and many 
other influencing factors. Of 233 institutions, both 
large and small, the average salary for deans is $5,878. 

Registrars receive an average salary of $4,165 a year 
for twelve months’ services. Their salaries range from 
$1,740 to $9,000. Librarians average $3,840 in a range 
of $1,728 to $8,500. Buildings-and-grounds superin- 
tendents average $315 a month in a range of $125 to 
$725; stationary engineers $251.35 a month in a range 
of $116 to $463; secretaries $168 a month in a range 
of $90 to $310. 

Student housing. The survey shows that 97 out of 
280 institutions of higher learning maintain trailer- 
camp facilities for their students and faculty. One 
hundred eighty-four maintain various types of tem- 
porary housing units. The housing of faculty mem- 
bers has become a very critical problem, and it is 
found that 187 out of the 280 reporting on this subject 
have made some provision through the schools for main- 
taining faculty-housing facilities. Two hundred sixty- 
three colleges of the 280 reporting operate some type 


of permanent student dormitories. 
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Board and room rates. The average dormitory- 
room rate being charged students for single occupancy 

$28.33 a month. Where two students oceupy a 
room, the average monthly charge is $15.68 each. If 
three or more occupy the same room the average is 
$15.15 a month. The average rate being charged for 
board alone (three meals per day) is $9.27 a week. 

Some comments. It was pointed out in our 1945 
study* that “fees charged students have traditionally 
been expected to apply only to the current expenses 
of the institution or to some part of its activities.” 
With the rapid inerease in living costs (making higher 
faculty salaries essential) and in general maintenance 
expenses, and because of the decreased earnings of 
endowment funds, the increases in student tuition fees 
and in nonresident fees is clearly understandable. Tax 
income for the publie-supported institutions is stable 
through depression and inflation, but it is ecompara- 
tively inflexible. During any inflationary period the 
purchasing power of the tax dollar constantly de- 
creases. Therefore, with the increased student-unit 
cost of operation, the only source from which schools 
can obtain additional operating funds is the student 
body itself. 

In the same study referred to above, it was pointed 
out that the 
movement in levels of tuition fees tends to lag somewhat 
behind the movement in wholesale prices. Falling prices 
are not followed by reduction of fees in the colleges, but 
price increases are typically followed, after some delay, 
by increases in tuition fees. The chief adjustment of 
tuition fees to the changes in wholesale price levels seems 
to be that of increasing tuition fees somewhat more 
rapidly in times of increasing price levels than in times 
of decreasing price levels. Tuition fees seem to be ad- 
justed much more exactly to an index of wages than to 
an index of price levels... . 

Continuing to quote from the 1945 report: 
The relationship between changes in tuition fees and 
trends in collegiate enrollment is also interesting. In 
general, the trends in fees and in enrollments have paral- 
leled each other. That is, during the period when fees 
were being gradually increased, enrollments were in- 
creasing at approximately an equal rate. During the 
period of very rapid increase of student fees following 
World War I, enrollments of students likewise increased 
in an amazing manner. During the economic depression 
of the 1930’s both tuition fees and enrollments increased 
at a somewhat slower rate than previously.3 

Now, in 1948 as compared with 1940-41 we find en- 
rollments have increased 80.1 per cent; tuition fees 
43.5 per cent; faculty salaries 36.7 per cent; and cus- 
todial and maintenance wages 47.5 per cent. During 


2 Proceedings of the Central Association of University 
and College Business Officers, February, 1945. 

3 John Dale Russell, ‘‘The Finance of Higher Educa- 
tion,’’ p. 181. 


University of Chicago Bookstore, 1944. 
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the same period the cost-of-living index‘ has inereased 
from 100.7 to 157.1, while the wholesale price index® 
has gone from 78.6 to 147.8. The purchasing power 
of the dollar® climbed from 100 in 1923 to 117.2 in 
1940 and then fell to 79.1 by December, 1947. 

What warning should we, as business officers, take 
from the information contained in this report? It 
seems evident that our rapid growth of the past three 
years is not to continue at the momentum to which we 
are accustomed. It is very possible that we are now 
on the plateau which was prophesied by some for 
1950. It behooves us therefore, to be thinking, with 
our presidents, our boards of regents, and our deans, 
about increased quality of education rather than in- 
creased quantity of students. The plateau should be 
welcome because we may be relieved of some of the 
terrific pressure that has accompanied the flood of 
students—a pressure of minute details which has left 
all too little time to “just sit and think.” 

3ut concentration on the problem of quality will not 
eliminate financial problems. Better faculty will mean 
higher salaries. Smaller classes mean a higher oper- 
ating cost per student. Effective research is always 
expensive. Modern equipment to help the faculty do 
better teaching and research costs much more today 
than before the war. 

Hundreds of schools have committed themselves for 
several years ahead to the amortization of building 
and equipment bonds; others have given tenure to 
large staffs of faculty. It is true that there have been 
many “expert” guesses on future enrollments in our 
colleges and universities. Prophets in the field of 
higher education, however, can become over-enthusi- 
astic. It falls back on the individual business officer 
in every individual college to study carefully the prob- 
lems of his own school in relation to the experiences 
of business officers in other schools, and give his presi- 
dent and his board conscientious counsel and advice, 
even though it may be counter to estimates of the 
academicians. 

We should weleome the so-called plateau. No one 
really knows what will follow 1948-49. Much will 
depend upon the type of defense laws that are enacted 
by Congress. But, when this enrollment decrease 
comes to many of us in 1948-49 or in 1949-50, one 
thing is certain. It is no time to become panicky. 
We should welcome it as a time to settle down and 
spend more hours studying projected operating pro- 
grams and budgets, so that we can really be ready for 
either the bursting bubble or the spiralling enroll- 


ments of the 50’s. 


4Industrial Conference Board Economie Almanac, 
1948, p. 57. 

5 Tbid., p. 49. 

6 Ibid., p. 52. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


» kn psycholog is absolutely no guarante 
that we shall be good teachers. To advance to that 
sult must have an additional endowment altogether, 

a happy tact and ingenuity to tell us what definite 
things to and do when the pupil is before us. That 


ngenuity in meeting and pursuing the pupil, that tact 


for the conerete situation, though they are the alpha and 


omega of the teacher’s art, are things to which psy- 
chology cannot help us in the least.—Wiiliam James, 
‘‘Talks to Teachers and Students.’’ 


After 1925, when new texts in educational psychology 
began to come from the press, the impress of Thorndike 
was upon most of the teachers colleges. I find that even 

today, in the 1940’s his influence is widespread. During 
the years of World War II, I made a systematie ap 
praisal of the reading materials most widely used in 
educational psychology and in curriculum and in teaching 
in the teachers colleges. I found that a psychology that 
is very Thorndikian still rules the minds of most of the 
professors.—Harold Rugg, ‘‘ Foundations for American 
Education. ’’ 

Education may well boast of being one of the first 
disciplines to make use of psychology on a wide seale.! 
Indeed} edueation has been ealled “psychology’s great- 
est consumer,’ and not without justification. One 
is on safe ground, in fact, when he states that it is 
sometimes hard to distinguish between the parent 
and the bouncing baby, educational psychology. Cer- 
tainly, when one compares textbooks, there ean be 
no doubt of an overlap. Take Jordan’s well-known 
text® and glance at the table of contents: heredity 
and environment, general principles of learning, con- 
ditions of learning, transfer of training, individual 
differences, maturation, personality adjustment, in- 
telligence and intelligence testing, et al. A second 
and reassuring glance at the title page is necessary 
to convince the reader that this is a textbook in 
educational psychology, rather than general psy- 
chology. 

\ ense might be made in behalf of the thesis that 
educational psychology is more or less a repetition 
of general psychology,’ but this is neither the place 

1H, Kk. Burtt, ‘‘Applied Psychology’’ (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1948), p. 64. 

2J.S. Gray, ‘‘ Psychology in Human Affairs’’ (New 
York; MeGraw-Hill, 1946), p. 106. 

\. M. Jordan, ‘‘Edueational Psychology.’’ Third 
edition New York: Holt, 1942. 

‘ Let the reader simply check the tables of contents of 
the following popular texts: F. L. Ruch, ‘‘ Psychology 
and Life’’ (Chieago: Scott, Foresman, 1941); R. S. 
Woodworth and D. G. Marquis, ‘‘Psychology’’ (Fifth 
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nor the time. Besides, everyone knows that courses 
labeled “educational psychology” are prerequisites to 
teaching certificates and that consternation would 
result in the several state educational departments 
should this line of proof continue. With repetitio, 
after all these years, still the mater studiorum, there 
seems to be no valid objection to maintaining edu- 
cational psychology in its accustomed place in the 
teacher-education curriculum. 

Modern educational psychology may have come a 
long way in liberating itself from the shackles of 
educational philosophy,’ but it is still not fully free.® 
It is fashionable to start the story of educational 
psychology with Plato,’ survey rapidly the ideas ot 
the great thinkers down to the eighteenth century, 
and then proceed more leisurely from Rousseau on- 
ward. Some consider the Genevan giant the “fonda- 
teur de la psychologie pédagogique,”® others look 
upon Herbart® in that capacity, while still others’? 
prefer to regard Edward Lee Thorndike as _ the 
initiator of educational psychology. Thorndike has 
also been credited with fathering the study of edu 
edition. New York: Holt, 1947); and E. G. Boring, 
H. 8S. Langfield, and H. P. Weld, editors, ‘‘ Foundations 
of Psychology’’ (New York; Wiley, 1948). 

5D. B. Leary, ‘‘Development of Educational Psy- 
chology,’’ in I. L. Kandel, ed., ‘‘ Twenty-Five Years of 
American Edueation’’?’ (New York: Maemillan, 1924), 
pp. 94-5. 

6 “Sometimes, I am sorry to say, it [educational psy- 
chology] spins answers which are more founded on sub- 
jective philosophy than upon tested evidence,’’ Jordan, 
Op. cit., p- 6. 

7 Cf. J. S. Brubacher, ‘‘A History of the Problems of 
Edueation’’ (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947), pp. 135- 
164. This is a rather long survey, by no means com- 
parable to the hurried sketches in the educational psy- 
chology texts, but it is incomplete. 

8 R. Vauquelin, ‘‘ Les Origines de la Psychologie Péda- 
gogique de Rousseau & Kant’’ (Paris: Librairie Félix 
Alean, 1934), p. 19. 

9 Herbart was convinced ‘‘dass ein grosser Teil der 
ungesunden Liicken in unserm pidagogischen Wissen vom 
Mangel der Psychologie herriihrt, und dass wir erst diese 
Wissenschaft haben, ja zuvor noch das Blendwerk, das 
heutzutage, Psychologie heisst, fortschaffen miissen, ehe 
wir nur von einer einzigen Lehrstunde mit einiger Sicher- 
heit bestimmen kénnen, was darin recht gemacht, was 
verfehlt sei.’’ See his ‘‘Bemerkungen iiber einen pida- 
gogischen Aufsatz’’ (1814) in E. von Sallwiirk, ‘‘Joh. 
Friedr. Herbarts Piidagogische Schriften,’’ II (Langen- 
salza: Beyer, 1906), p. 257. 

10 Leary, op. cit., p. 105. W.S. Elsbree calls Thorn- 
dike’s three-volume ‘‘ Educational Psychology’’ (1913- 
14) ‘‘the Psychological Bible for educators for nearly 
twenty years.’’ See his ‘‘The American Teacher’’ (New 
York: American Book Co., 1939), p. 414. 
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tional statistics? as well as with a host of con- 
yutions to all phases of edueational psychology.?? 

It is illuminating to recall the circumstances which 

nched Thorndike on his career as pioneer in ex- 

mental educational psychology. The late James 
Kk. Russell, dean of Teachers College, journeyed in 
1899 to Cleveland to watch young Thorndike in action 

Western Reserve University. “After listening to 
one class exercise, I was satisfied that I found the 

ht man for the job. I promptly offered him an 
instruetorship and he as characteristically accepted 
it at once.” “At that time,” explained Dean Rus- 
sell, “neither the term nor the subject of educational 
psychology had been created; but I had a notion that 
a field of study so obviously fundamental to eduea- 
tional theory and practice should have both a name 
and a sponsor in the kind of teachers college which | 
was planning.”?4 The rest is history. 

Textbooks occupy an important place in the current 
literature on educational psychology. One of the most 
familiar authors in this department, Charles E. Skin- 
ner, professor of education, New York University, is 

11J. B. Sears, ‘‘Development of Tests and Measure- 
ments,’’? in Kandel, op. cit., pp. 124-125. Due notice 
should be taken at this point of the startling revelations 
of J. M. Rice, ‘‘The Futility of the Spelling Grind,’’ 
in the April and June, 1897, issue of The Forum. These 
articles have been reprinted in Rice’s ‘‘Scientifie Manage- 
ment in Edueation’’ (New York: Hinds, Noble & Eld- 


redge, 1912), pp. 65-99. Probably the earliest profes- 


sional mention of measurements occurred in E. Chadwick’s 
‘*Statistics of Educational Results,’’ Museum, III, 1864, 
pp. 480-484. Chadwick quotes from the Scale Book of 
the Rev. George Fisher of Greenwich Hospital School. 
The pertinent paragraphs were republished under the 
title, ‘‘ Educational Measurements of Fifty Years Ago,’’ 
in the Journal of Educational Psychology, IV, 8, October, 
1913, pp. 551-552. An editorial note states that I. L. 
Kandel sent these passages to Thorndike, who in turn 
transmitted them to the Journal. 

12 Bibliographies of the writings of Thorndike have 
been published in Teachers College Record, XXVI, 6, 
February, 1926, pp. 467-515 (annotated); and XLI, 8, 
May, 1940, pp. 699-725. 

13 J, E. Russell, ‘‘An Appreciation of E. L. Thorndike, 
1926 and 1940,’’ Teachers College Record, XLI, 8, May, 
1940, pp. 697. The first part of this tribute is reprinted 
from Teachers College Record, XXVII, 6, February, 
1926, pp. 460-461. 

14 [bid., pp. 696-697. The dean was mistaken, however. 
He was evidently unaware of Gustave F. Pfisterer’s 
‘*Pidagogische Psychologie’’ (1880), L. Striimpell’s 
‘*Psychologische Pidagogik’’ (1880), Louisa Parsons 
Hopkins’ ‘‘Edueational Psychology’’ (1886), William 
T. Harris’ ‘‘Thoughts on Edueational Psychology’’ 
(1889), E, W. Scripture’s syllabus on ‘‘ Educational 
Psychology’’ (1893?), ete.; or of the two pages of books 


under the rubric, ‘‘ Educational Psychology,’’ in W. S. 


Monroe, ‘‘Bibliography of Education’? (New York: 
Appleton, 1897), pp. 118-120; or of Harris’ definition 
of educational psychology in his ‘‘ Psychologie Founda- 
tions of Education’’ (New York: Appleton, 1898), p. 
14. E. W. Knight quotes the first part of Russell’s 
sentence without correction, ‘‘Education in the United 
States’’ (Second revised edition, Boston, Ginn, 1941), 


p. 578. 
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responsible for editing two recent volumes, “Elemen- 
tary Educational Psychology” and ‘Educational Psy- 
chology.” The scope and the plan of organization in 
one is about the same as in the other. Although the 
style of the former is generally simplified, there is an 
overlap in difficulty of style and content. Strangely 
enough, the advanced text has helpful chapter sum 
maries, While the elementary book lacks them. The 
contributors to “Elementary Educational Psychology” 
include Francis F. Powers, dean, College of Eduea- 
tion, University of Washington; W. Carson Ryan, the 
Department of Education, University of North Caro- 
lina; J. Wayne Wrightstone, assistant director, Bu- 
reau of Reference, Research, and Statistics, Board of 
Edueation of New York City; and Philip L. Harri 
man, professor of psychology, Bucknell University 
all represented by four chapters apiece. Dean Pow- 
ers, Paul A. Witty of Northwestern, and Paul L. 
Boynton of Austin (Tex.) State Teachers College are 
also among the authors in the advanced volume, which 
includes such well-known names as George W. Hart- 
mann and Arthur T. Jersild of Columbia’s Teachers 
College, Frank S. Freeman of Cornell, and T. R. 
McConnell of the University of Minnesota. The con- 
tributors have been well selected with respect to their 
special competences. Thus, in the advanced volume, 
Edward A. Lincoln, who has written much on meas- 
urement, is the author of chapter on this topic; J. E. 
W. Wallin, who has done outstanding work with the 
handicapped, writes on the adjustment of deviating 
children; and Ernest R. Wood, protessor of education, 
New York University, contributes a chapter on sub- 
ject disabilities, a theme that has commanded his in- 
terest for many years. The pedagogical apparatus 
questions and exercises, bibliographies, index—is im 
pressive in both books. Occasionally an ardent au 
thor may go too far in suggesting exercises, as, for in- 
stance, Jersild with his request for the preparation 
of “a list of a number of ways in which a pupil may 
express his anger at a certain teacher or subject or at 
the school as a whole” (EP, p. 74). Shades of the 
high-school youngsters who machine-gunned their 
mathematics teacher’s home last spring! What is diffi 
eult to understand is why, if “Educational Psychology 
is an elementary textbook” (p. vii, EP), a special 
volume entitled “Elementary Edueational Psychology” 
is necessary. Certainly, the simplification in the latter 
is not so great as to justify an additional textbook. 
A word of appreciation is necessary for the splendid 
summaries of recent experimental literature in the two 
books. 

What distinguishes “Educational Psychology,” by 
H. Carl Witherington, professor of education, Bow] 


ing Green (Ohio) State University, from other books 
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of similar title is the addition of a chapter on adult 
education. The author has thoughtfully provided sum- 
maries, exercises and problems, annotated references, 
and a glossary, and has refrained from overloading 
his passages with footnotes. As a result, the text may 
well qualify as a helpful introduction to the subject. 
The publishers should be congratulated for producing 
an unusually well-spaced page and a remarkably read- 
able format at a reasonable price. 

The content of “Psychology in Edueation,” by 
James B. Stroud, State University of Iowa, is of 
broader-than-usual scope, comprising as it does mate- 
rial derived from cultural anthropology, sociology, 
history, linguistics, as well as much biological infor- 
mation properly belonging in a volume on general 
psychology. On the whole, Stroud’s text is suitable 
for use with “senior-college and graduate students and 
teachers” (p. v), although its later chapters are rather 
advanced and difficult. 

“Educational Psychology,” by Robert A. Davis, 
professor of educational psychology, the University 
of Colorado, is decidedly elementary, as may be 
judged from its style, format, and actual content. 
The last-named, not unlike that to be found in other 
books, emphasizes the concrete daily problems of the 
classroom. Experimental studies are mentioned ocea- 
sionally and are conveniently listed at the end of each 
chapter, as are groups of problems for discussion. 

Among textbook writers, James L. Mursell, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, may be said to be without a peer in versatility. 
Ile is the author of substantial volumes on edueational 
psychology, musie edueation, and principles of edu- 
cation. Tis “Suecessful Teaching” is not simply a 
text in educational psychology per se, but rather an 
application of the psychological principles of learn- 
ing to the methodology of teaching. The book con- 
sequently turns out to be a manual of good teaching 
practices derived from sound psychological doctrine. 
The author has supplied notes and copious references, 
as well as questions for discussion and study, at the 
end of each chapter. 

The application of psychological principles to prac- 
tical problems is also the keynote of “The Psychology 
of Teaching,” by Asahel D. Woodruff, professor of 
education, Cornell University. This exceptionally 
small text—only 272 pages long!—omits such material 
as growth, development, childhood and _ adolescent 
problems, which are eustomarily taught in other 
courses. Dr. Woodruff is even more forthright when 
he states that applied (including edueational) psy- 
chology “is a sham unless it leads to the development 
of functional skills, and functional skills eannot be 


developed by lecture or discussion” (p. v). In brief, 
more action and less talk. Although Dr. Woodruff’s 
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content is based on the literature of educational psy- 
chology, there is not a single specific reference in the 
text to the research studies. Nor do the abbreviated 
chapter bibliographies contain any research items of 
the monograph type. The questions for review, the 
frequent class exercises, the lucid style, and the virtual 
lack of footnotes contribute to making this volume an 
elementary and practical one. 

At first glance, “The Nature and Conditions of 
Learning,” by Howard L. Kingsley, professor of edu- 
eational psychology, Boston University, appears to be 
an advanced treatment of the psychology of learning. 
An examination of the volume, however, will yield the 
impression that, whereas the treatment is more de- 
tailed and thorough than elsewhere, the book as a 
whole falls into the eategory of textbooks on eduea- 
tional psychology. Dr. Kingsley supplies the reader 
with chapter summaries, repeated references to the 
research literature, and lengthy bibliographies. 

If the advanced student is disappointed in his dis- 
covery that the Kingsley book is not a revised and 
up-to-date version of the late John A. McGeoch’s “The 
Psychology of Human Learning” (New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1942), he will find comfort and enlight 
enment in the masterly eritical analysis of contem- 
porary views of the learning process presented by 
Ernest R. Hilgard, Stanford University, under the 
title, “Theories of Learning.” Beginning with Thorn- 
dike and devoting most of his space to the various 
forms of the Gestalt learning theory, Dr. Hilgard 
offers systematic expositions founded upon the experi- 
mental researches of the several schools of thought. 
Not unsympathetie to the Gestalt viewpoint, the author 
is nonetheless cautious (e¢.g., p. 259) and ealls for ad- 
ditional experimentation. He detects ‘strong tenden- 
cies toward mediating positions” (p. 325) and recon- 
ciliation of differences among the major theoretical 
schools. In fact, his conclusion is that there is “a 
common ground of understanding based upon an ac- 
cepted logie of experimental inquiry and demonstra- 
tions, so that factual disagreements are readily arbi- 
trated in the laboratory” (p. 360). With the master 
minds in the psychology of learning in a state of 
potential consensus, there is hope for the educational 
man-in-the-street to derive some practical profits from 
the conflicting views of the learning process. Dr. Hil- 
gard’s short but meaty contribution toward clarifying 
the process of how homo sapiens learns is a valuable 
work of reference, comparable in advanced sort 
of way to Robert S. Woodworth’s classic, ““Contem- 
porary Schools of Psychology” (revised edition, New 
York, Ronald, 1948). The excellently selected and 
classified chapter bibliographies, together with the ap- 
pended compilation of 33 pages, enhance the book’s 
usefulness for really advanced students. Instructors 
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of edueational psychology will find Hilgard’s text an 


engaging in class discussions. 

“The Dynamics of Learning,” by Nathaniel Cantor, 
chairman of the University of Buffalo’s department of 
inthropology and sociology, explores the educational, 
sociological, and personality factors underlying the 
teaching-learning process. This turns out to be a 
treatise illustrating the application of the principles 
of edueational psychology on the college level. Dr. 
Cantor quotes many excerpts froin students’ reactions 
to what they had learned in his classes. The essence 
of his method lies in the following: 


College students do not relish being spoon-fed. If they 
ire sincerely respected, with all their individual dif- 
ferences, they will become self-respecting. If each one 
s made to feel that he or she counts, an effort to justify 
such confidence will be made. The positive constructive 
self of the student, often deeply hidden behind timidity, 
nadequacy, or aggressiveness, should have the chance to 
show itself (p. 252). 

Actually, the dynamics of learning are a function of 
fundamentally satisfying human relations, since, as 
Cantor says, “if teachers better understand what takes 
place in their relationship to students, instruction will 
become more skillful and learning more vital” (p. 
245). So far, so good; but Cantor assumes incorrectly 
that his approach is ‘‘a radical departure from tradi- 
tional methods of instruction” (p. x). It is, rather, 
a departure from a spiritless, inefficient manner of 
instruction which is not at all peculiar to tradition. 
Good teaching, Dr. Cantor will some day realize, is 
neither traditional nor progressive. Further, the au- 
thor overstrains his thesis when he dogmatically main- 


tains 


that the course belongs to the students and that, to a 
large extent, they determine how it shall be conducted. 
The activity of the members in the class is certainly as 
important as the guidance of the instructor. The in- 
structor who lectures deprives the students of their right 
actively to participate in their class. A lecturer assumes 
almost the entire responsibility for the course, leaving 
the students only with the opportunity of taking notes 
or day-dreaming or responding to his questions. The 
instructor who is aware of his function refrains from 
using students for displaying his knowledge. He per- 
mits himself to be used, in a professional way, by them 
(pp. 173-174). 

These are powerful sentiments, but hardly in accord 
with the best practices of objective analysis. Apart 
from these strictures, Dr. Cantor has written, with the 
aid of his students, a stimulating volume which should 
inspire many a college teacher to re-examine the psy- 
chological foundations of his classroom labors. Many 
an educational administrator should take to heart what 
the author has to say, with some ire and with plenty 
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of justice, concerning the practice of numerus clausus 
in American higher institutions of learning. 

Instructors of specialized courses in testing have a 
useful teaching tool in “Measurement in Today’s 
Schools,” by the late C. C. Ross of the | hiversily of 
Kentucky. A revised edition, this volume does not 
differ markedly in content from its preceding version. 
The chapters on the historical background of the 
movement and publie relations are of special interest. 
Bibliographies are plentiful, but so are the excessively 
long quotations. The photographs of professional 
leaders in the field are seldom clearly reproduced. 
Over and above its value as a text, this book is well 
suited for reference by practicing schoolmen. 

Another combined textbook-reference volume, but 
restricted in scope to mental and aptitude tests, is 
“Psychological Testing,” the indefatigable James L. 
Mursell’s latest published work. The author has 
earned hosannahs for omitting the inevitable chapter 
of statistical procedures, and his reasons therefor are 
convincing. His liberality in bibliographical citations, 
accompanied in the text proper by concise, evaluative 
comment, deserves a word of praise. On the other 
hand, he tends to offer much familiar material, espe- 
cially descriptions of tests. More serious, however, 
is the neglect to include the late William C. Bagley’s 
contribution to the diseussion of the determination of 
racial superiority and inferiority by mental tests. All 
in all, Mursell’s book is admirably suited for courses 
in mental testing. 

The outstanding fact about “Tests Mentales: Sig- 
nificado, Uso y Valor,’ by Carlos A. Veronelli, an 
Argentinian physician-pedagogue, is that it draws 
heavily on foreign sources. There is little evidence 
of originality in the first 104 pages of the text. Ap- 
proximately 95 of the 124 bibliographical references 
are of foreign origin. Thorndike’s works are cited 
from a French treatise on psychology. The content 
is of an elementary nature. 

Subject-matter specialists will not exactly find cause 
for rejoicing when they reach the closing sections of 
Alexander G. Wesman’s “A Study of Transfer of 
Training from High School Subjects to Intelligence.” 
A Teachers College doctoral dissertation sponsored by 
Irving Lorge, this study concludes that there is doubt 
that educators ean specify, “on a priori grounds, which 
school subjects will result in transfer to intelligence, 
and to what phases of intelligence” (p. 57). Dr. 
Wesman regards his experimental evidence as being 
“in general accord with previous failures to note 
superiority of one school subject over others” (p. 67). 

For a sugar-coated approach to some phases of edu- 
sational psychology the reader should pick up “Meas- 
uring and Guiding Individual Growth,” by Ben D. 
Wood and Ralph Haefner. This pointedly illustrated 
book presents, in the form of fictionalized dialogue 
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1 with a progre e slant, the principles of indi- these results and his propensity to substitute his ow, 
differer ititude and achievement testing, authority—notwithstanding his eager protestation o{ 
nd guidance. The factual content may be relied upon modesty (p. xi)—for that of tradition (p. 16). With 
for aceuracy, since the senior author has been active regard to Kelley’s elevation of experience as the fons 
re than two decades in one aspect of measure- — et origo of all learning, Dr. Dewey might have ealled 
ment the other. For those interested in using the attention to a forceful passage in his “Experience 
book in classes in tests and measurements, let it be and Education” (New York: Maemillan, 1938, p. 13) 
remarked that it appears too easy for college students The belief that all genuine education comes abo 
and too difficult for high-school pupils. Perhaps it — through experience does not mean that all experiences 
! be best utilized for reading by parents or school are genuinely or equally educative. Experience and 
board members who would like to know what all this education cannot be directly equated to each other. For 
‘education business” is about. without havine to wade some experiences are mis-educative. Any experience is 
through reams of professional double-talk. mis-educative that has the effect of arresting or distort 


The tmprimaturs ot John Dewey (in the preface) 
and William H. Kilpatrick and F. C. Roseerance (on 
the jacket), authentication by at least two educational 
psychologists, and checking by an array of eduea- 
“Edueation for What Is 


C. Kelley . professor ot secondary edu- 


tional talent serve notice that 
Real,” by Ear 
eation, Wayne 
hack work. 
work in visual perception performed by the Hanover 
Dartmouth Eye) 


basic assumption is that “one cannot learn by author- 


University, is no humdrum piece of 
This little hook deseribes the experimental 
(formerly Institute. Dr. Kelley’s 
ity but only by experience” (p. xii), and his interpre- 
tation of the Hanover experiments leads to a reen- 
forcement of his Progressive beliefs. First, as many 
of his philosophical coreligionists are wont to do, Kel- 
ley paints a fragmentary, superficial, partisan (though 
happily not venomous) portrait of traditional eduea- 
tion (Chapter II). Reeapitulating the outworn clichés 
about the traditional school and indulging in generali- 
zations which are more fitting for a publicist than for 
a professor (pp. 18-19), the author takes advantage 
of every opportunity to expose the bétes noires of 
modern edueation: “absolute,” “abstraction,” “author- 


ity,” and “essential.” A summary of his position is 


in order: 


If we teach in aceordance with the student’s purpose 


(and what we know about perception would seem to 


demand it) then we ean only teach what the student can 
have to abandon the ‘‘es- 


learn. Thus we 


If we teach in accordance with the student’s 


purpose to 
sentials’’. 
purpose to learn, then the problem of getting the young 
to assume responsibility arises. Whenever he does any- 


thing in response to his purpose, he has assumed re- 
sponsibility, for it was his purpose, not the teacher’s, 
When he does something in response to the purpose of 
another, he has not assumed responsibility, but he has 
obeyed orders. If the teacher is going to furnish the 


purpose, he must also assume the responsibility (p. 68). 
There can be no doubt that Dr. Kelley has repre- 
sented the Hanover findings with fidelity and that his 
educational blueprint reflects sound sense. What may 


be questioned are the outeomes of his thinking on 


ing the growth of further experience. 


A few words about Dr. Kelley’s style, which he de 
seribes as suitable for Joe Doakes, and which was 
checked by his fifteen-year-old daughter for compre- 
hensibility. Judging from the amount of pedaguese 
plentifully sown throughout the book, Miss Kelley 
must either be a quiz kid or else Dr. Kelley inadver 
tently had C. Joseph Doakes, M.Ed., in mind when 
he composed his prose. 

At this moment of writing, at least two new text- 
books are being rushed through the presses for the 
There is a 


strong likelihood that more, including revised editions, 


fall classes in edueational psychology. 


will be prepared for publication in the near future. 
If the past is any guide at all to the future, one may 
venture a guess that the content of the new books 
will vary but little from that of their predecessors and 
that general psychology will still form a not insignifi- 
cant portion of their material. What seems desirable 
is that authors reduce the bulk of their respective 
books, adopt the honored (in theory) psychological 
principle of proceeding from the simpie to the diffi- 
cult, and utilize the best of the latest research findings. 
Moreover, more frequent application of the psycho- 
logical principles to teaching methodology would in 
crease the helpfulness of these books and of the 
courses wherein they are read toward the preparation 
of better teachers. Educational psychology, after all, 
must lay the foundation for sound teaching and pupil 
guidance. <A really good course in educational psy- 
chology, finally, is of greater value to the prospective 
teacher than all the courses in methodology (after the 
first one) put together. 
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